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Wuy You DON’T 
READ OUT WEST 


—is a question that is easy to answer, as compared with 
the age of Ann, the whereabouts of Villa, what will the 
Germans do next, and all such little things. 


—It’s because you don’t get it. Simple, isn’t it? And 
the reason that you don’t get it is because you haven’t 
placed a standing order with your news-dealer. That's 
the only way he can regulate his supply and every copy 
carried over means a loss to him. For that reason he 
tries to be sure of a purchaser for every copy of OUT 
WEST he orders from his news company. 


—The better way is to use the coupon in the south- 
east corner of this page. Then you'll be sure of a 


little joy in life. 


6 
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50c 


@. OUT WEST MAGAZINE, 


$ 621 Amer. Bank Bldg., 
a Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Tribe 


Lge Out West purports to be 


a reflection of the West as it 
really is, no surprise should be occa- 
sioned by the apparent inconsistency 
of this issue. Here is found capital- 
ism rampant and socialism rampagent, 
materialists and idealists, dreamers 
and doers; and we are the focusing 
point and a projector of the reflection. 


ETTING into the United States 

through Frankfort, Indiana, 
W. J. Ghent learned the literary laby- 
rinth from the under-ground up, be- 
ginning as printer and proof-reader 
and climbing (rapidly as Indianans 
are wont to do) into college presi- 
dencies, editorial chairs and finally to 
the top floor of successful authorship 
in “Mass and Class,” “Our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism” and “Socialism and 
Success.” He is at present on the 
editorial staff of the California Out- 
look. 


HAS. F. Lummis came from a 

manufacturing town in Massa- 
chusetts which now without doubt 
considers him one of its greatest ex- 
ports and products. He walked 
across the continent in 143 days and 
gathered so much live news on the 
way that on his arrival in this city 
he was immediately made city editor 
of the Los Angeles Times. He was 
not content, however, with this brief 
stroll of three or four thousand miles 
and subsequently explored the conti- 
nent from Canada to Chile, stopping 
now and then to acquire a dozen new 
languages, get the paleontology, 
genealogy and geology of lost races 
(the books about which would fill a 
librarian’s catalogue), then he came 
home and founded a magazine of his 
own—the Out West; also founded 
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the Landmarks Club, the Southwest 
Museun, and recorded such a valu- 
able fuuid of Spanish-American _his- 
tory that in 1915 he was knighted by 
the King of Spain for his research. 
Long ago, however, Californians had 
crowned him as a friend, a scholar 
and a man. 

HE author of “If the Germans 

Come,” Arthur W. Kinney, was 
born in Maine and came to Los An- 
geles in 1886; graduated at Los An- 
geles High School 1892 and was 
afterwards president of the Los An- 
geles High School Alumni Associa- 
tion; president of California League 
of Republican Clubs 1896; appointed 
receiver of the U. S. public moneys 
at Los Angeles by President McKin- 
ley in 1897, reappointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1902; president Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce , 
1913; elected president Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Pa- 
cific Coast 1914; for two and one- 


half years has been Industrial Com- 


missioner Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and if he continues to 
continue the way he is continuing, no 
German condiment will be necessary 
to Los Angeles’ welfare. 


“THI ER silvery voice reaches high- 
est above earth and her golden 
heart brings Heaven down.” Ellen 
Beach Yaw was born in Boston, but 
got away early enough to overcome 
its chilling influences. She studied 
music in New York and Paris and 
sang in Grand Opera in London, 
Paris, Naples and Rome. Her voice 
has a higher range than any other 
soprano in the world. She is the 
foynder of “Lark Ellen” home for 
newsboys and a director in and con- 
tributor to various charitable insti- 
tutions. 


ARGARET Hobson Albers, 

hailing originally from  Vir- 
ginia has been a literary soldier of 
fortune in many states and lands. She 
has produced a book and a play, has 
written words for Carrie Jacobs 
Bond's songs, has been a Washington 
correspondent for various papers and 
is a magazine contributor. Her 
psychological interest is seen in her 
story in the current issue. 


F. MacDonald, who wrote 
“The Latest Ultimatum,” is a 
Canadian by birth and an American 
by preference. He is also a bachelor, 
but not by preference. In every day 
life he is a successful real estate man, 
but in odd moments regales himself 
and friends by outbursts similar to 
the one printed. One has to be a 
pretty good friend to be able to get 
some of the choice bits of what he 
terms “ravings.” 


HE Editor :—I read [in July Out 

West] recently a short article on 
Henry Ford’s “Quixotic” attempt to 
get “boys out of the trenches.” All 
this from what we have been led to 
believe is the progressive West. God 
help the U. S. if that is progress. I 
would not make a hero out of Ford & 
he is the last man to desire such a 
thing, but as I know him personally, 
I must protest against this petty out- 
break against him. Why is it that a 
man can find no surer way of inviting 
abuse and calumny in the U. S. than 
by pure altruism? This country 
doesn’t deserve men like Ford, La 
Follette, etc. Ford is as sincere a 
well wisher of his fellow men as ever 
lived. His one object now is to help 
others. He said before he left for 
Europe that the slogan “Get the boys 
out of the trenches by Xmas” was a 
prayer, not a boast. I was in Europe 
and talked to Englishmen and Ger- 
mans, & believe me, those common 


sailors & soldiers who are doing the 
dirty work did not look on Ford as a 
joke, altho the yellow press tries to 
make us believe so, & you evidently 
swallowed their bait & hook. 

Lowell says of Don Quixote: “the 
one noble & heroic figure in a world 
incapable of comprehending him, & 
to whose inhabitants he is distorted 
& caricatured by the crooked panes in 
those windows of custom & conven- 
tion....all that seems to hint that 
only he who had courage to attempt 
a trial of strength with what foists it- 
self on our senses as the Order of 
Nature, can achieve great results or 
kindle the cooperation x e‘ficient en- 
thusiasm of his fellowmen.”’ 


And that all applies to Henry Ford. 
My dear sir, the crowd of men that 
yelled to Pontius Pilate “Crucify him” 
was full of men like you. After all, 
wasn't this man Jesus Christ rattle- 
brained & flighty? The idea of him 
making his native country ridiculous 
by the absurb & visionary ideas he 
preached! Ridiculous! 

Your respectfully, 
F. STERLING WILSON. 

Hanover, N. H. 

July 27th, 1916. 


Irresistibly we are forced to the 
conclusion that, despite the divided 
name, the writer of the foregoing is 
a woman. Those who are suf- 
ficiently interested ‘will find that 
the editorial in question dealt but 
little with the subject of the 
foregoing dissertation and so, since 
it has been established that an 
action without a motive denotes in- 
sanity, we rise for a point of infor- 
mation. Of the crucifying crowd, the 
shape of our respective noses would 
in all probability indicate a physiologi- 
cal if not a psychological difference. 
And we still hold the opinion that 
Friend Henry’s money gives him 
greater apparent potentiality than his 
brains. 
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Transmutation 
By Lannie Haynes Martin 


HEN I was a child, I thought 
as a child; 
I thought: “If ever I get hold of 
‘Skinny’ Ford 
I'll punch his face and kick his shins 
and—well” 
And I thought too, “The Lord he'd do 
me just like that 
If he got a chance.” 
And when old ladies jumped up in 
prayer-meeting 
And shouted “He's here! here!”’ 
I wasn’t par-tic-u-lar-ly happy. 
But when I became a_ freshman 
“Skinny” Ford and I were chums 
And we didn’t believe God went to 
prayer-meeting anyway 
And we liked him a lot better for it. 
When I was a child 
I differed not at all 
From other biped pests. 
I told the teacher I saw Mary Jones 
A reading “Dora Thorne” behind 
Her physical geography. 
But when I became a traveling-man 
And saw Jack Brown at Coney Island 
With Abner Johnson’s wife 
I remembered where I was myself one 
Saturday night 
And kept my own counsel ; 
Likewise my reputation. 
When I was a child I ate as a child 
And never did my sandwich taste so 
good 


As when I gulped it down between 
the gasps 

Of joy and wonder at the organ 
grinder’s tune 

But when I became a business man 

I liked to get away 

From everything that jingled, clicked, 
buzzed, hummed or sung 

And I knew full well the meaning of 
friend Solomon’s remark 

Better a little dinner in the suburbs 

Where it is quiet 

Than broiled lobster at a cabaret. 

When I was a child I understood as 
a child 

And believed that red tomatoes grew 

As big as illustrations in seed cata- 
logues. 

But when I became a married man 

I put away all lurid picture books 

And read the Forum and the Atlantic 
monthly 

Because they are not illustrated. 


P.S. There’s some German doctor 
fellow 

That says there is a disease called 
“Infantility” 

When he finds a serum for it 

| wonder what will become of 

Pianolas, Charlie Chaplin, 

Harold Bell Wright, grape juice, and 
Chatauqua lecturers? 


PERSISTENCE is not a substitute for genius, but it makes an admirable 


running-mate. 
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Can You Fool The Old Dame? 


By Thomas Paine, Jr. 
An Allegory Dedicated to the Sangers, Goldmans, 
Reitmans, et al., Being an expression of opinion 
concerning a “popular” problem 


NCE upon a time there was a 

curious species of animal estab- 
lished in an immense community 
called Zerais on the bank of the mighty 
river Viva. The animals differed 
much from any that had existed on 
earth before. They had evolved an 
acute cunning which practically ex- 
empted them from the struggle for 
existence to which all other animals 
were subject. 

Among other things which they 
possessed in common were beautiful 
boats in which they could paddle to 
green islands where grew in abun- 
dance a food called prop-po-ga-shun 
which was absolutely necessary for 
their maintenance. The banks of the 
river supplied a great variety of en- 
joyments which sufficed to amuse the 
animals in their increasing leisure un- 
til a number of them, called Vanthots, 
began to utilize the boats for joy- 
rides to the beautiful unoccupied 
islands. 

Now, the boats were miraculously 
preserved from deterioration by the 
Divinity of the animals who, person- 
ified as a stately dame called Natura, 
had plainly warned them that the 
boats would lose their power of preser- 
vation if used for any purpose what- 
ever other than that for which they 
had been designed. They were 
warned that they would not be able 
to replace the boats after they became 
too unsound to be used for the or- 
dained purpose of garnering the food 
supply. 

Many of the animals had become 


excessively fat and arrogant owing to 
their idle life and over-fed condition, 
and instead of devoting their extra 
strength and exuberance to the fur- 
therance of their welfare by additional 
voyages to the food islands as Natura 
plainly indicated they should, they 
listened to an Orge called /mogene- 
Ation, who pointed out that they 
could fool the old dame. So these 
foolish ones imagined that the occa- 
sional trips to the food islands might 
be dispensed with entirely. They 
longed to spend their leisure as did 
the Van-thots, so they went to an 
elfin called Sanger who was supposed 
to possess a great secret as to how this 
might be accomplished. 

Notwithstanding that Natura had 
provided a better way to accomplish 
what the elfin showed them, they fol- 
lowed her directions until nearly all 
of them lost respect for the old dame. 
And as no immediate punishment 
was visited upon them, they discon- 
tinued, so far as was possible, their 
trips to the food islands. 

It was not long before they dis- 
covered with some misgivings that 
the greatly weakened boats could not 
be forced against the swift current to 
the island where grew a greatly prized 
fruit called Virid-Eaty. In this pre- 
dicament they appealed to the old 
dame to inform them how they might 
again obtain access to this valuable 
fruit and they were dismayed to learn 
that it could be done only by strictly 
obeying Natura’s laws for an eon of 
time. 
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LIQUID WEALTH 


‘*The productive capacity of four hundred and fifty million men could be economically 
and profitably developed if the laws permitted’’ 


A consideration of the facts about water power in general 
and the possible blighting influence ultra- 
conservation may have on our 
economic development 


By CRUSE CARRIEL 


Illustrated with Photographs 


F THE sixty million potential 

horse power of hydro-elec- 
tricity which the Geological Survey 
estimates to be in the United States, 
it is said that perhaps fifteen million 
horse power could in the near future 
be economically and profitably de- 
veloped and used if the laws per- 
mitted. And, since more than four- 
fifths of the undeveloped water 
powers are under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including those on naviga- 
ble streams and on non-navigable 
streams in the public domain, some 
enactment by the national govern- 
ment is necessary which will elimi- 
nate the arduous provisions of the 
general dam act of 1910 and permit 
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reasonable development to meet the 
demand already existent for very 
cheap power in the electro-chemical 
industries, such as plants for the 
fixation ~ of atmospheric nitrogen 
which is extensively used in the 
manufacture of explosives and fer- 
tilizers; electro-metallurgical estab- 
lishments, including electric furnaces 
for reduction of ores and manufac- 
ture of electric steel, electrification of 
railway main lines; irrigation of arid 
lands by pumping systems —all of 
which are dependent upon very cheap 
power and which are of especial in- 
terest to the West. 

There is no argument as to the ad- 
visability of conservation of the nat- 
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ural resources of the country for the 
benefit of generations to come, but 
there is a question as to whether it 
is more advantageous to lock the door 
before the horse has been stolen, or to 
lock up said animal so tightly as to 
prevent the owner from securing any 
of the advantages to be derived from 
the possession of a horse— not to 
mention the possibility of the steed’s 
starving to death because no one can 
get into the barn to feed him. Can 
there be any doubt but that a well- 
oiled lock which will assure access to 
those who should have it with a de- 
gree of nutriment and exercise for 
the horse is the proper solution? 
Substituting “hydro-electric power” 
for the “horse” and we have 
the problem that is appar- 
ently confronting the coun- 
try today. 

Notwithstanding the vast- 


ly increased uses for hydro- | = yea" 


dence of increase and stimu- 


tant features are those which change 
the provisions of the present law of 
1910 with the view of making them 
workable. It seems that almost all op- 
position to the Shields bill comes from 
former Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot 
and those who follow his lead in mat- 
ters of conservation of natural re- 
sources. Mr. Pinchot’s statement, 
that the Shields bill is wholly iniquit- 
ous, is in such contra-distinction to 
the refrain which calls attention to 
the good that’s in the worst of us that 
we curious ones are inclined to probe 
a little. 
It is not probable that there is such 
a thing as a general water power trust 
because of the limit to the distance 
power can be transmitted 
| and the fact the generation 


Only Eight | and distribution of electric 
hydro-plants in is an inherent and 


natural monopoly in the loca- 
tion served. I have had this 


| | 
electric energy and the evi- | out of thirty-nine | forcefully and to me conclu- 


lus given by development 
under state control, develop- 
ment on navigable streams | 
under Federal jurisdiction 
appears to have been repressed rather 
than encouraged since 1906 when the 
first general dam act passed, and has 
not been permitted to respond to the 
ever increasing demands for hydro- 
electric power; and the act of Ig1o 
apparently has had an even greater 
restrictive effect, for while under the 
act of 1906 twenty-five subsequent 
enabling acts were passed and six 
plants constructed, under the act of 
1910 only fourteen enabling acts have 
been passed and but two plants con- 
structed. The total capacity of the 
plants constructed under both acts is 
less than 140,000 horse power. 

The Shields bill is an outgrowth of 
this condition and its purpose is to 
authorize the Secretary of War to 
issue permits for without further in- 
tervention from Congress. Its impor- 


acts 


enabling sively demonstrated by none 


other than Samuel Insull, 
president of the Common- 
wealth Edison, the Public 
Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois and other electric generat- 
ing and distributing companies too 
numerous to mention while my per- 
sonal convictions coincide with the 
conclusions of the National Electric 
Light Association, the second Pan 
American Scientific Congress of 1916, 
Herbert Knox Smith, former chief of 
the United States Bureau of Corpor- 
ations, O. C. Merrill, Chief Engineer 
of the Forest Service and Mr. Pin- 
chot himself when he says: “I am 
strongly in favor of the consolidation 
of water power plants, coupling them 
upon very large areas. The argu- 
ment made for that consolidation. . . 
isabsolutely unanswerable, and I have 
long held the same opinion. Better 
service to the community would be 
forthcoming if water power companies 
operated over large areas.” 
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Frozen Kilowatts 


But it is not difficult to find the 
source which is responsible for the at- 
tempt to modify the present laws. 
There are many engineers and pro- 
moters in this country who in past 
years have made a business of locat- 
ing, promoting and building hydro- 
electric plants. None who thinks will 
withhold credit for their creative 
energy. In recent years they have 
been unable to build any such plants 
because of the refusal of the govern- 
ment to make terms which would per- 
mit financing. These men are natur- 
ally anxious and impatient to get back 
to work at their professions and it is 
not surprising that they should urge 
Congress to pass laws which would 
enable them to develop properties 
which would give them employment. 
Manufacturers of material peculiar to 
the construction of hydro-electric 
plants who have seen their business 
fall off in recent years to almost 
nothing are also interested; not “un- 
selfishly” it is to be admitted, but it 
is a peculiar dispensation of Prov- 
idence that the country’s material 
progress is invariably enhanced by 
OUT WEST 
MAGAZINE 


the “selfishness” of the 
men who plan and are 
possessed of the daring 
spirit to undertake new en- 
terprises and build new 
industries, 

Co-ordinated capital ex- 
peditiously accomplishes 
achievements which, at 
our present stage of social 
evolution would be impos- 
sible of accomplishment 
by the  inconglomerate 
masses; but the rewards 
from such undertakings 
are not _ inequitably 
divided. 

There is a need for large 
hydro-electric develop- 
ment and which cannot be 
financed under the present 
laws. This statement is 
substantiated by Secretary Lane, 
former Secretary Garrison and many 
eminent engineers. Do you know 
the American Carbide Company is 
building a large plant in Norway to 
make carbide from atmospheric nitro- 
gen to be shipped back to the United 
States? Do you know that this step 
was taken only after trying for several 
years to secure a power site in this 
country ? 

Do you know that the Niagara 
Falls Electro-Chemical Company has 
announced that it will build a plant in 
Norway because they cannot secure 
additional power here to meet the 
growing demands of their business, 
and despite the sixty million horse 
power of hydro-electricity which is 
known to exist here? 

Why have no steps been taken to 
electrify the trunk lines of railroads; 
the plan which was discussed so wide- 
ly a few years ago? 

Do you know that the Du Pont 
Powder Company recently informed 
the War Department that it was ready 
to build a plant for making nitric acid 
from the air and would sell its product 
to the United States for military use 
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at prices to be fixed by the govern- 
ment, as soon as laws were passed 
offering the use of power sites on 
terms that would justify the invest- 
ment ? 

Do these instances, but a few of 
those which might be cited, seem to 
indicate that there is no stagnation in 
water power development and that 
there is actually overdevelopment in 
some parts of our mutual country ? 


To say that nothing is lost by al- 
lowing water power to continue to 
run to waste is preposterous. The 
labor power of our hundred million 
population is now supplemented by a 
hundred and twenty-five million horse 
power of mechanical energy which is 
an equivalent of one billion, 


plant? There is not such a plant on 
a commercial scale in this country, 
although we have many large water 
power sources where electricity can be 
generated as cheaply as at Niagara 
Falls, in Norway, or anywhere else 
in the world. Besides we have the 
statement of men who should know 
that there are ten million acres of 
land now lying arid and idle in the 
West which could be reclaimed and 
converted into fertile farms by pump- 
ing water with hydro-electricity which 
now runs to waste within transmis- 
sion distance because of the inapplic- 

ability of laws governing its use. 
The power is there. It is available 
for use right now and few will deny 
that it is needed. Since it 


two hundred and twenty-five 


| does not seem reasonable to 


| 
million man power. Secre- With | expect that the government 
tary Lane has pointed out “neuer will undertake the develop- 
that to put to work fifteen | ment of these natural re- 
million horse power of water at home, why | sources of the present time 
and use it continuouslywould | drive industries | on a scale sufficiently broad 
add to the industrial effici- | tg foreign to relieve the stress, those 
ency of the country the pro- who attempt to prevent pri- 


ductive capacity of four hun- 
dred and fifty million men 
working eight hours a day. 
This power is readily available and 
will be utilized when equitable laws 
are provided. 


It is contended that because there 
has been some development in the 
West under the existent regulations 
that these are not too drastic, but an 
examination of these shows that they 
are almost entirely extensions to ex- 
isting systems supplying general 
power needs and mainly for public 
utility uses while the few plants to 
supply power for the pumping of 
water for irrigation purposes are 
usually in connection with other ser- 
vices. Where in the West or any- 
where else in the United States is 
there a plant that is capable of fur- 
nishing power under such conditions 
as to make it profitable and feasible 
to establish an artificial nitrogen 


countries ? 
| 


vate capital undertaking so 
necessary a project are ap- 
parently guilty of just as 
reprehensible an act as any ever at- 
tributed to a “soulless’’ corporation. 
The corporation of nowadays are 
rapidly acquiring that necessary, but 
sometimes inconvenient adjunct—a 
soul—and to the observant it is not 
surprising that the good spirit which 
guides its destinies is not infrequently 
in proportion to the corporate body. 
The bigger the institution, the greater 
the “soul.” There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions; and there is also an old 
adage which applies to these. 


Such being the case, the American 
people, possessed of a store of good 
common sense as they are, would not 
be so unreasonable as to expect that 
such projects will be undertaken with- 
out the expectation of profit. Ameri- 
can opportunity—the by-word of the 
spread-eagle orator which is, never- 
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Beautiful, but wasteful. Shall we 
follow the lead of the ancients ? 


Water-wheel of old Palestine 
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theless, as real as mud—is 
synonomous with individual- 
ism and the encouragement 
of initiative and enterprise. 
The investment of capital, 
the stored up energy from 
past efforts, together with 
personal direction of men of 
experience who know the 
practical side, the intricacies 
and difficulties of hydro-elec- 
tric development, certainly 
entitles those who take the 
risk in money and time to an 
adequate return if they are 
successful. 


More than a hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars 
have been invested in these 
enterprises in the past twelve 
or fifteen years which have 
never paid a cent on the in- 
vestment. Some of them 
never will, for the industry 
is just emerging from the ex- 
perimental stage. It does 
not seem consistent with 
American ideals to pick out 
a certain set of individuals 
and condemn them for the 
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A Western Hydro-Plant 


same motives which actuate every “joker,” which causes some little con- 
. manufacturer; the desire for a rea- cern, is that provision in the Shields’ 


: sonable profit. bill which provides that in the grant- 
: One of the questions, an alleged ing of permits “preference shall be 
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given to the applicant best qualified 
to expedite and realize the maximum 
useful development of all the water 
resources of the region, etc.” 

This, when considered in connec- 
tion with the demonstrable 


tion, the public is not especially con- 
cerned with who owns or operates the 
plants. This is especially true with 
the development of regulatory laws 
and regulating bodies which are con- 
trolled by the people them- 


advantages of monopoly in selves. There is a crying 
any given field of develop- Vinee te dat need for the development 
ment and distribution of nail of more hydro-electric power 
energy which are conceded phy and with the source of this 

power readily available ex- 


by almost everyone, includ- 
ing those who are most bit- 
ter against the Shields bill, 
is hardly a “joker,” but not 
the least to recommend the 
proposed legislation. It 
would be difficult to find 
sufficient reason for the granting of 
permits to any other than those who 
are best qualified to use the power to 
the best public advantage. So long as 
service is good and the rates are low 
and public ownership is not in ques- 


nitrogen plant 
in the 
United States 


cept for arduous laws, we 
have the right to expect that 
steps will be taken and that 
right promptly, for a_nec- 
essary readjustment. A 
change for the better must 
be made and if the Shields bill 


is so obnoxious, then other legis- 
lation should at once be devised 
that will render available for the 


benefit of the people, this source of 
wealth. 


The New White Coal 


By Charles Heston Peirson 


H, peaks of the grand Sierras, that lift your heads so high 
© That the drifting snow of the winter clings ‘neath a summer sky; 
Oh, peaks of the high Sierras, where the fleecy cloud banks roll, 
Do you know that the snow which you cherish is know as “the new white coal ?” 
Do you know that when it leaves you, twinkling away in the sun, 
That it goes on a mighty mission, and its task is just begun? 
Do you know that when it leaves you, to course down your rugged sides 
Forming the streams and the brooklet and the river's roaring tides 
That its rush is the power of the turbine, that generates the spark 
Which is carried away and away on the wire dispelling the night and the dark ; 
That it drives the busy factory where once the chimney loomed ; 
And quiets the noisy engine that puffed and fretted and fumed ; 
That it cooks in the cottage kitchen; and warms where the family meet, 
And does those things which coal did when it was our light and heat? 
Oh, peaks of the high Sierras, where the cloud banks softly roll, 
Cherish the snow on your icy crests that is known as “the new white coal”! 
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The Dream of a Dub 


By Carlos Gex 


A Short Story 


HERE are hours even in the 
lives of the optimistic when 
gloom hovers about like an impene- 
trable fog. This very hour had over- 


taken the ebullient sunshine dis- 
penser, Henry Alexander Wise- 
brown. This hour of fog was not 


perceptible from the outside. It was 
strictly an internal psychological af- 
fair. It was in reality a hot, dusty, 
disagreeable desert day in that por- 
tion of Southern California embraced 
by sand, sage brush and oven heat 
below and by an unbroken sky, a 
firey sun and an unmeasured ex- 
panse of more heat above. Beyond 
the mountain range there was not a 
vibration of that fragrant sea-breeze 
which blesses the coast line belt in 
which Henry A. claimed his home. 

Nor was the fog due to weather 
conditions. The distressing psy- 
chology of our disheartened hero 
was due rather to ruthless personal 
economics. In the language of the 
street, Henry Alexander Wisebrown 
was down and out, having made a 
painfully unpleasant and unexpect- 
edly protracted trip to the desert to 
consummate a mining deal. It so 
happened that Henry was not a min- 
ing expert. His real excuse for ex- 
istence was real estate and collec- 
tions. To make sure of office rent 
and three squares a day he relied 
upon the persistent monotony of col- 
lecting bad bills for a few business 
friends. But Henry, an ambitious 
being, took an occasional flyer in real 
estate and when fortune was kind 
and opened her coffers, he lavished 
the proceeds in_ replenishing his 
wardrobe. In one instance fortune 
had been so reckless as to toss in his 
lap a sum so extravagant as to afford 


him a motor car of quite modest 
parentage. But even this real estate 
necessity had been sacrificed to 
finance the late wild-goose mining 
chase. Now he was homeward 
bound, back to cool and delightful 
Los Angeles, but his pockets were 
empty, his spine was limp and his 
physiognomy drooped as he gazed 
listlessly out of the dust-laden win- 
dow of the Copperbelt Express. 

So deeply absorbed did he become, 
that he forgot the irritating heat and 
the annoying dust. Instead of desert 
space, mysterious mirage and distant 
mountains, he was focusing upon a 
gloomy introspection. Slowly in the 
mirror of his reflection appeared be- 
fore him a being, a biped, fat, fool- 
ish, forty-one, a form unadorned by 
beauty, or greenbacks, a life barren 
of achievement, unembellished by ad- 
venturous incident, which Henry 
Alexander Wisebrown recognized as 
a portrait of himself. It may be said 
that in spite of personal discomfort 
and mental anguish, Henry surveyed 
the mirrored personage patiently and 
impersonally. Half-laundered, half- 
hungry, disheartened, disgusted, dis- 
illusioned, he was now searching 
grimly for a toe hold on the para- 
mount problem of future prosperity. 
His last dollar gone, how was he to 
regain the favor of grim fortune? 

Have you, my brethren, grown 
tired of this hurry-up existence and 
sat down on the wayside just to 
think it over? Have you tried to 
gather the strewn debris of vain en- 
deavor and attempted to build out of 
the fragments a structure of final 
triumph? H. A. Wisebrown was ex- 
periencing this very mental process. 
In the midst of this reflection, weary 
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with the weight of worry, he dozed, 
he nodded, he slept. 

Yes, my dear, he dreamed ; but his 
problem remained unsolved. 

“Paper, the daily paper, all about 
the big fire,” roared into the floating 
yachts of his fancy. He gave a 
start, he rubbed his eyes, he reached 
into his vest pocket for a nickel and 
opened the morning edition. 

He perused the ludid headline, the 
political autobiographies, the mark- 
ets, the baseball dope, then turned to 
the editorial and scissored page. He 
was throwing the sheet aside when a 
name caught his attention. 

The rejected newspaper was re- 
called; he read; he marveled. 

“Gee-man-ee gracious!’ he com- 
mented. “Who would have thought 
a country doctor could clean up coin 
like that? Fifteen thousand dollars! 
Just writing a novel. Doesn't it beat 
the stringtown band?” He sank into 
the plush chair and was lost again in 
a maze of his own musings. Out of 
the blue vault of meditation, an idea 
flopped into his brain pool like a fat 
frog splashing into a shallow puddle. 
The stony setting that hardened his 
reflection now relaxed. The droop- 
ing corners of his face smiled ear- 
ward. 

“IT will be an author, too,” he de- 
clared. “Now, this minute, hence- 
forth, forever. I am now an author.” 

How soothing is decision to the 
undetermined soul! Raising his 
shoulders, breathing like a_ Keller- 
man, his jaws fixed, his brows 
arched, he opened his campaign for 
the lady of lucre and the fairy of 
fame. 

“Collecting is drudgery, real es- 
tate is nervous prostration, mining is 
hell, but writing, that is just like a 
hilarious boy avalanching down a 
cellar door. Write? Why, you can 
write anywhere,” he continued to 
muse. “You don’t have to stick to 
one spot like a banker or a eucalyptus 
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stump. Just hang a lead pencil on 
your ear, a five-cent tablet in your 
hip pocket, and you rove around in 
happy freedom, taking a ticket to 
sunshine, or beating it to the lake- 
side or the snow line. Get a brown 
taste of woody dells, summer swells 
and country belles; you can hike 
back to the hilarity of baseball and 
cabarets. No dinged old office to 
open at eight in the morning, no 
month-end bills—just dash off a few 
lines before coffee and toast, then 
chatter to your winsome stenogra- 
pher. Really, it is so difficult to de- 
cide whether one should select a bru- 
nette with brown eyes or a blonde 
with a maple sugar smile. Then 
after luncheon, stroll around, go to 
the ball game and have a jolly time 
chatting over your soup and turkey 
and wine and finish with an evening 
at the theatre. No confounded bill 
collectors butting in, no bosses to 
keep sweet, no hired help sassing 
back, just talking to your—let me 
see, which was it, a brunette or a. 
blonde? 

“Think of old Doc Blank winning 
fifteen thousand for a novel which re- 
quired but a few weeks’ work! Then 
there are the side orders for special 
articles, the splitting jokelets, the 
sparkling poems that just ooze out 
and bubble over. 

“There’s the social side—the social 
side — the distinguished callers, lady 
admirers, the clubs, theatre parties, 
exclusive dances, wine dinners, ban- 


quets and concerts, by admiring 
friends. It’s a fish fry from first to 
finish. Just what wifey has always 


planned and prayed for. How happy 
she'll be when her wash-tub of hope 
overflows its battered rim. Even if 
the dear soul sues me for alimony, 
how proud she'll be to see her latest 
photo played up on the first page of 
the Daily Scandal—vain woman!” 


Continued thought prompted H. 
Alexander Wisebrown to action. He 


‘ 
ee 
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A careful in- 
Two lead pen- 
cil stubs, forty-one years, an unevent- 
. ful experience, three sheets of blank 
paper from the last hotel, the nota- 
tions of uncollected bills, a hundred 


opened his suit case. 
ventory was made. 


real estate prospects and _ listings, 
none of which furnished incontro- 
vertible evidence of destiny flirting 
with favorable coincidence. 

Sixty days of this fever of new- 
born desire and Henry Alexander 
Wisebrown had borrowed sufficient 
funds from trusting friends and was 
established in Irving Place, New 
York City, stumbling about under 
the shadows of unrealized dreams. 
Daily he sought the society of those 
who wear the laurel of letters. The 
first days of his brief experience, he 
occupied a brownstone front. His 
apartments were magnificent only in 
limitations, elaborate only in re- 
quirements, six by seven, top floor, 
rear. Nevertheless, he dined sump- 
tuously—corn cakes, baked apples, a 
la arm chair cuisine. He was happy, 
hopeful, helpless in his innocence. 
His commode shelves were piling 
high with the prolific product of an 
intoxicated and unrestrained Rem- 
ington, 1904. He enjoyed all the an- 
ticipations of enthusiastic, thrilling, 
three-meal dreams of the successful 
author. Only occasional reminders 
from Mrs. Wisebrown about duties 
and necessities away back in the far 
West marred his vision of a trium- 
phant future. 

In the proportion as his shelves 
piled higher, his borrowed dollars in- 
exorably dwindled. But business 
training taught Henry Alexander 
Wisebrown to fortify against an 
empty purse and exhausted credit. 
With efficient system and patient 
hope, Harry A. carefully reviewed 
his precious manuscripts and favored 
two dozen of the leading magazines 
with three score of his least desirable 
manuscripts. Following the lesson 


of real estate training, he diplomati- 
cally felt out his field of activity. The 
following morning he changed his 
plan and fired another volley at his 
mail route friends, the publishers. 
Sut his shelves still retained a for- 
midable reserve. 

For a week there was quietude and 
Henry Alexander Wisebrown rested 
with confidence, awaiting the harvest 
of remittances. The harvest came. 
He grew slightly nervous as he over- 
heard a roar from the postman be- 
low. He hastened down as he heard 
his name. “Registered mail, did you 
say?” he inquired graciously. But 
the postman scowled as he dumped a 
sack of returned manuscripts on the 
hall floor. Henry A. gathered his 
harvest somewhat confused, but back 
of his ruffled front was a heart un- 
dismayed. He yet retained his most 
cherished manuscripts. 

Then with care, the very choicest 
products of his versatile fancy were 
sent forth to the citadels of litera- 
ture which seemed most susceptible 
to penetration. This time Henry 
Alexander Wisebrown sent his best 
to the cheaper magazines and with it 
the very bottom dollar of his disap- 
pearing stock of coin for return post- 
age. But his was not a heart that 
faltered. A thousand times before 
he had rescued his daily pittance from 
the very brink of disappointment. He 
would not give up hope yet, for his 
room rent was paid until the month 
end and this was but the third week. 
Besides, the grocer back home had 
extended credit to Mrs. W— for 
another month. 

A second week of patience and 
poise occasionally perturbed by doubt. 
But doubt was reluctant and expect- 
ancy born of many years of real 
estate experience stood paramount 
until time and the postman demol- 
ished the last trench of hope. Wearily 
he opened the returned manuscripts 
and scanned the printed slips. _ Hope 
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surrendered and again he looked 
into the mirror of introspection 
which had prompted him on the des- 
ert train. Again he looked at his 
table piled with fat manuscripts—he 
nodded, he slept. 

A knock on the door aroused him. 
The gentle voice of the maid meekly 
announced, “Some mail for you, 
Mister.” He grasped the load of re- 
turned manuscripts, closed the door 
and groaned. As he threw them on 
the table two small envelopes flitted 
to the floor. He grasped them hast- 
ily. A draft for ten dollars in one 
from the Blue Bird Publishing Com- 
pany revived hope. The second was 
from an old friend back home and 
contained a remittance from a long 
deferred real estate transaction. It 


was as welcome as unexpected. 
With hope revived and the first 
trench of literary success won, the 
future looked brighter, and ten days 
later his name ornamented not the 
featured page of the Continental 
Monthly Magazine, but the panel 
door of 706 Blixton Building, Los 
Angeles. And the inscription was: 


Henry Alexander Wisebrown 
Real Estate and Collections 


Being a cautious real estate man, 
jealous of an unstained reputation, 
he refrained from adding, although 
the thought suggested itself, “The 
Dub.” 


By Charles Farwell Edson 


IS day’s done’ the weary gardener 
Turns to his cottage plot in calm content. 
The neighbors come from all the little homes 
That hug the hills where bigger houses stand. 
Then playing on a quaint accordion 
The tunes he knows, caught by receptive ear, 
A folk song from the islands in the sea 
As well as our familiar Home Sweet Home 
He speeds the day with holy evensong. 
| And, I tired dweller in the City’s roar 
| Was cheered, reblessed by those old harmonies, 
The simple chords with never changing form 
Save that they breathed a clear, undying hope, 
A thanks to God for life, for love and home. 


The Gardener | 
| 


P.S.-And sometimes he gets drunk to rest his soul. 
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Temperament 
By Lannie Haynes Martin 


O, TEMPERAMENT! O, more ease! what whims are gotten by with 
in thy name. 

TEMPERAMENT is that which, if displayed by an “artist,” causes married 
women to break the Seventh Commandment; but if manifested by their 
husbands, tempts them to break the Sixth. 

TEMPERAMENT is the substance of things gambled for the evidence of 
things unsold. 

TEMPERAMENT is a Lady Macbeth for protest and a Henry-Ford-Peace- 
Excursion for performance. 

AN Artist without temperament may sell pictures, but he gets no invitation 
to speak at women’s clubs. 

TEMPERAMENT suffereth much (in its own imagination!) ; Temperament 
envieth not (it has too good an opinion of itself!) ; temperament vaunteth 
not itself (it is advertised by its long-suffering friends!) ; Temperament 
seeketh not its own (Heaven forbid that it should!) ; God help us when two 
atoms of temperament try to exist in the same molecu-linary-coddling estab- 
lishment called home! 


To Those Who Know 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


HE was lame and weary, 
The crowd had been a fright—- 

And her face was not so cheery 

Underneath the pale gas light. 
Where the sparkle of her eye 

Had been, dwelled a tear 
That would not melt nor dry. 

She was tired—she felt so “queer”’. 


He met her at the corner A sleepy policeman on his beat 
With a glad and happy smile, Stopped beneath the light, 

Dressed in gray—doubt had torn her, To see the time—to rest his feet. 
But now—she welcomed all his guile. They staggered past, all right. 


A million stars were gazing The morning found her working 
With a sleepy, tired air, With a strange and vibrant will; 

And the beetles loudly blazing Her eyes were dark with lurking 
Where the corner arc-lights flare; On an image stark and still. 


She had left him lying there, 
His face turned toward the wall, 
And she wondered—would he be there 
When the landlord made his call. 
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A Socialist View of City Planning 
By W. J. Ghent 


Few of us go up in balloons from whence only may be viewed 
the accomplishments of materialistic city planners, but 
all of us live down here in the midst of things 


OCIALISM is vitally concerned 

with the municipality. It sees 
in the city a unit of social progress. 
Although the objects of the Socialist 
movement are national and interna- 
tional, it looks to the city as a labor- 
atory in which must be worked out 
some of the most pressing social and 
industrial problems. 

Yet to the Socialist, city planning 
is less a matter of engineering than of 
providing for social service. The 
Socialist is likely to be indifferent as 
to whether the city is laid out accord- 
ing to the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, or diagonally, or in a series of 
circles. He is not greatly concerned 
with the location or style of architec- 
ture of its buildings. Although he 
wants parks and parkways, he is not 
particularly concerned with the details 
of tree-planting, lawn-plotting, di- 
rections and distances. What he wants 
is not primarily a great city, or a 
splendid city, or a beautiful city, but 
a useful city. He wants a city that 
devotes itself to the giving of the 
maximum amount of social service. 
Not that the Socialist is deaf or blind 
to the appeal of beauty, or grandeur 
or stateliness, but that he insists that 
a city’s first duty is social usefulness. 
If social utility can be combined with 
beauty, well and good; but in no case 
is social utility to be sacrificed. 

A Socialist is apt to look upon some 
of these highly elaborated and finely 
detailed schemes of city planning that 
from time to time appear with cold 
unconcern. Take, for instance, Hege- 
mann’s finished plan for Oakland or 
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the Newark commission’s plan for 
Newark. One bows in respect before 
the evidence of so much thought and 
care, such delicate adjustment of con- 
flicting demands, so comprehensive a 
vision of the whole, in which each par- 
ticular is dovetailed into its appro- 
priate place. And yet such plans in 
the main ignore most of what the 
Socialists are striving for—the fur- 
nishing by the city of the maximum of 
service to all its dwellers. It is the 
hospital, the sanitarium, the school, 
the playground, the library, the mu- 
seum, the municipal theatre, the muni- 
cipal meeting hall, municipal trans- 
portation, lighting and heating, and ° 
a thousand and one like institutions 
or services with which the Socialist 
is concerned, and not the mere map- 
ping of the structural skeleton of a 
city. 

The Socialist demands of this 
kind are applicable anywhere, but for 
certain specific reasons are more ap- 
plicable in Los Angeles than else- 
where. We have, it is true, some of 
these institutions and services, but we 
ought to have many others as well as 
a vast extension of those we now 
have. 

Los Angeles has planned and car- 
ried forward many ambitious enter- 
prises—projects of spectacular great- 
ness—such as the aqueduct and the 
harbor improvements. It has an- 
nexed large tracts of territory and 
busied itself with far - reaching 
schemes of flood control, and it has 
promised itself—and the world— 
1,000,000 population by 1920. But it 
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has failed in certain nearer duties re- 
garding conditions among the mass 
of its population. It has neglected— 
not wholly, but notably—the things 
which make for a community spirit. 
It has done those things which make 
for the building up of a large and 
prosperous city—that is, large in 
numbers and prosperous as regards 
its employing class; but it has neg- 
lected many of the things which make 
for a city whose population is happy 
and healthy and economically secure. 
And even what it has not neglected 
to do—what it has actually done— 
along these lines has been done not at 
all in furtherance of any great social 
ideal, but solely as a present means of 
eradicating an evil or patching up a 
difficulty. 

We have here a community in many 
respects unique. It is a city in which 
capital is prosperous and labor un- 
prosperous. It is a city in which the 
great mass of the wage-earners are 
forbidden to organize and in which 
the collective bargain, except in cer- 
tain trades, is unknown. The pre- 
vailing wage agreement is therefore 
that between the individual worker, 
with nothing in the world but his 
labor power, and on the other hand, 
organized capital with all its might. 
Under this condition we have, for the 
majority of the workers, low wages 
and a tenure of employment which de- 
pends solely upon the smile or frown 
of the employer or some petty boss. 
In a demand for higher wages or the 
redress of grievances the worker can 
summon no power whatever to his 
side. He must accept what fate de- 
crees for him; he must submit in 
silence. 

Then we have a golden climate, 
which is at once a blessing and an ill. 
It is an ill, in that it brings to the city 
a constant tide of thousands of health- 
seekers without means, who in the 
desperate need of living in such a cli- 
mate, offer their labor at any wages 
and thus bring to bear a constant 


downward pressure upon the wage- 


scales of those employed. It is a city 
in which wages are low, in which em- 
ployment is insecure and in which 
there is no chance of redress of griev- 
ances through collective protest and 
collective bargaining. 

Here, then, more than in any other 
place, ought there to be some broad 
and humanitarian attempt by the city 
to adjust a balance. What is denied 
to the workers on the industrial field 
in the matter of wages and hours and 
the right of collective bargaining 
ought to be at least in part compen- 
sated for by the municipality in an 
unexampled extension of social ser- 
vices. The wealth which piles up in 
the community is the product of the 
toilers. The city, through its taxing 
power, is, in a sense, the master of 
that wealth. If the city cannot be a 
municipal Henry Ford and share that 
wealth directly with its citizens, it 
might at least be a municipal Andrew 
Carnegie and expend it on institu- 
tions and services of social usefulness. 

Los Angeles is not the most back- 
ward of American cities in its social 
idealism; but it is a long ways from 
the front. Yet as its duty is more 
binding, so ought its performance to 
be greater. Within the province of 
municipal achievement it can claim 
no comparison to the record of Cali- 
fornia in the province of state achieve- 
ment. The one has forged ahead, and 
the other has lagged behind. 

Obviously, a program of social 
achievement for a municipality in- 
volves the expenditure of money, and 
therefore the raising of money and 
more money by taxation. It ought to 
be evident therefore that one who 
favors such a program can have little 
sympathy with the ever-recurring pro- 
test against taxes. The tax-payer has 
always objected to paying taxes and 
always will. But it is the business 
and the duty of a city to tax, and no 
purpose better justifies a tax-levy than 
the extension of social service. . 
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One preliminary work ought to be 
done—and at once. That is the mak- 
ing of a social survey of the city. To 
me at least a social survey is of far 
greater importance than a topographi- 
cal plan of city development. The 
work of the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations was valuable— 
to the few who knew of it. But its 
results—as they apply to Los An- 
geles—will probably never be separ- 
ately printed, and it is unlikely that 
any one will ever make of them a 
usable abstract. Moreover, the form in 
which that testimony was taken ren- 
ders it wholly inadequate for the pur- 
pose. What is needed is a systematic 
inquiry, with its results carefully 
classified. We need to know with far 
greater exactness and fullness just 
what the conditions are in order to 
know what can best be done. If ob- 
jection is made that heretofore city 
surveys have always been made by 
private associations, reply can be 


given that here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Los Angeles to set an ex- 
ample and carry out its own survey. 


What has here been presented is 
intended merely as a general expres- 
sion of what ought to be the attitude 
of a city toward its citizenship. There 
are plenty of advisers, expert and 
otherwise, to tell the city how best to 
sweep streets or collect garbage, how 
most efficiently to administer its ma- 
chinery, how to accomplish stupend- 
ous works of material aggrandize- 
ment or how to map out the city’s 
future growth; but very few, and 
those generally ignored, to set before 
the city an ideal of social service. Yet 
the future glory of Los Angeles will 
be reckoned not by her achievements 
in aqueducts and harbors and terri- 
torial expansion and topographical 
diagrams, but by her achievements 
in the fostering of an intelligent, a 
healthy and a happy citizenship. 


God at the Cabaret 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


HE sad God standing by the door went in; 
He heard the sobbing violin that wailed 
The “Humoresque”; He saw the tired eyes 
Of painted girls whose wan and wistful smiles 
Kept sorry measure with their dancing feet; 
He saw the women gulp Martinis down 
To medicine the misery of their souls; 
He heard their piteous, high-pitched, rasping laugh 
That echoed all their aching loneliness ; 
He saw men’s roving eyes that longed and sought 
For comradeship; then bowed His head and wept. 
A passing churchman stopped, looked in and gasped : 
“You look respectable! What brings you here?” 


“You teach that I am everywhere,” 


God said, 


“But fear and hate have barred me from that place 


You call my ‘House’. 


I, too, am desolate 


And long, like these, for fellowship with men. 
They knew my face as Love before your creeds 
Distorted all their vision; now they seek 


Through revelry 


a magic they can buy— 


The half-remembered God you never knew!" 
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The Mystic 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


A Short 


Story 


IKE the golden crested clouds 

of gray that veil the sun’s slow 
sinking below the western horizon, 
the philosophy of the Orient promises 
a golden oblivion when death comes, 
if the dying one has lived for God; 
promises that appear resplendent to 
the sinking soul, if it but know its 
right place, and be willing to merge 
with God. The sun drops into night, 
but rises into morn, time without end. 
Does the human soul do likewise? 
Rise and fall, night and morn? 

They knelt in prayer before the 
blue gleam of the Mystic Eye, and 
over their heads filmed its subtle way, 
the fumes of burning incense. Silence, 
as deep and solemn, as a summer 
night in the mountains, enveloped 
them so that only their soft breath- 
ing could be heard, or the rustle of a 
woman’s skirt as she changed her 
position slightly. 

The young man was in a daze of 
devout and penitent asking. As he 
continually kept his mind clear and 
pure of worldly hopes, a languid ex- 
hilaration seemed to be diffusing it- 
self over his body. His respiration 
and inspiration nearly ceased. Over 
and over, repeating slowly to himself, 
“Tam I. Everlasting, ever divine. 
My soul is Thy soul. I am I.” 

And as he repeated these Mystic 
words, incomprehensible by any man, 
he seemed to feel at last that pas- 
sivity proclaimed to be of the truly 
divine. His hands and feet did not 
seem to belong to him. In the region 
of his heart seemed to be a void, and 
his mind was in the state of a sub- 
conscious nothingness where no 
thought could enter. It was not a 
trance; it was utter nullity. “I am I. 
Ever and ever Thine. I am I.” These 


words only, seemed to have found 
lodging, seemed to be fixed thought 
forms rather than dissimilar thought 
processes. 

In a low, reverential voice, the 
leader began to pray, “God, all-one, 
creation and creator, man and beast, 
Heaven and Earth, we are Thy chil- 
dren. We live in Thy presence, as we 
lived those minutes of time, hours ago 
in eternity. Cast over us Thy magic 
spell so that we may feel what we 
actually are—one with Thee.” 

A’s he prayed a stir of relief passed 
over the devotees of the Mystic Eye. 
Human belief always feels more 
strong when bolstered up by audible 
expression. It seemed as though 
some depressive form was banished 
by the leader’s words. 

They arose in accord in silence. 
They all seemed to feel what the 
young man expressed in his look of 
disappointment,—sorrow in coming 
back to the reality. He had been on 
the verge of feeling nothing. He had, 
by his mental concentration on “T”’ 
nearly attained complete mental pas- 
sivity. 

He had been told that so had the 
great Masters of learning attained 
their Wisdom. They had repeated a 
million times, “I am I.” And when 
perfect passivity was maintained for 
five minutes a flood of wisdom had 
flown into their minds as it would 
flow into-his. He would become cons- 
cious again, of what he had been pos- 
sessed, twenty-five thousand years 
ago, of perfect knowledge. A Master 
of Wisdom. He would then be able 
to sit alone on the mountain side, day 
after day, year after year, age after 
age, and know what the world was 
doing, see the great disasters coming 
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and by his life of self-effacement 
benefit man-kind by timely warnings 
and so gain everlasting unity with 
God. 

When the meeting was over, he 
walked out into the uproar and con- 
fusion of the busy street, his mind in 
Infinity. The rattle and clang of 
street cars were terrific. It seemed as 
though his hearing had been increased 
three-fold in power, so that all finer 
noises became distinct and the roar 
of the louder ones simply deafening. 
He despised the humans with whom 
he came in contact as belonging to 
the great god of most men, Mammon. 
They could not feel the benign in- 
fluence of the Mystic Eye. They had 
been wage slaves in Atlantis while he 
had been a prince, wise and charitable 
toward all. They were striving to 
secure pleasure or the gold to pur- 
chase it; He, the Prince, was striving 
to secure knowledge, to perfect the 
inner man, to make himself of the 
Divine, Master of Wisdom. They 
were wallowing in the mud while he 
was soaring in the heavens. He was 
reaching for eternity now. They 
were skipping along the streets, flirt- 
ing with death, while he was tread- 
ing the lonely mountain-tops after 
life. 

He walked to Central Park and 
sat down beside a blind beggar who 
asked him for a nickel. It was like a 
slap in the face. 

A nickel? God forbid! Dared a 
mere man ask him for a nickel after 
such thoughts as he could toy with 
had been his companions for days. 
He would not sink this poor, deluded 
creature lower in the mire by giving 
him a nickel. Besides,—the curse of 
wisdom was upon him, he did not 
have a nickel. He was absolutely 
penniless. 

He arose with a feeling of loathing 
for the ragged creature he was wont 
to call his brother, and crossed over to 
the employment agency. One has to 
work, if one desires knowledge. 
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“Yes sir, we have a job for you. 
Bookkeeping? Sixty-five dollars a 
month. Sign here.” said the clerk 
bruskly as he shoved a paper towards 
the young man. 

“No, if you have nothing better, I 
will go,” he replied majestically to 
the surprise of the clerk and walked 
out. 

How dared they insult a Prince? 
He could starve. God so tried his 
chosen. No place to sleep. Neither 
had Buddha. Benches were cold, but 
newspapers properly wrapped about 
one’s legs helped one keep warm. 

_He walked back to the Park think- 
ing to himself. In Atlantis, a Prince 
and a Master of Knowledge. And 
now, penniless but a thinker. Twenty- 
five thousand years out of the vast- 
ness of eternity. Merely hours and 
minutes! Nothing of importance had 
happened to him in the intervals of 
material living. Why let a mere 
second of misery trouble? Why live 
that minute here, if he had passed all 
those years in the joyous existence of 
spiritual being? 

He tried to sleep that night on a 
hard bench, but the cold was too 
severe and he had to keep moving. 
Hunger began to gnaw him. Why 
didn’t he take that job? Morning 
came and with it all the myriad 
doubts of dawn. Why had he re- 
fused that job? Why was he alive? 
How did he know that he had lived 
before? How did he know whether 
he would live again? Bitter, relent- 
less remorse overcame him for his 
foolish pride, pride that made him too 
good to accept honest work. And 
with the hunger came the clear think- 
ing of early morning. All the mystic- 
ism of the day before vanished. He 
vainly tried to believe in “I am I” as 
a curative for the evil of scarcity of 
food, but it did not work. A\s his be- 
fuddled brain tried to act, it would 
drift into the old channels of yester- 
day. He must perfect himself. But 
how? He must efface himself in 
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reality as well as in theory. Did not 
the teacher say, “Life hereafter is all 
one with the creator.” Then why 
wait? 

Then, poignant as every doubt, 
swept forward another river of doubt, 
“Supposing I do not live on?” God, 
but that was possible. There might 
not be a future life. Then, that inner 
voice that resides in every man said, 
“Why live at all then?” if Life is an- 
nihilated at death, of what use is 
work? What is life for, anyhow? 
What is the baffling question of life 
mean? Just living signifies nothing. 
Why do we live at all? Why love 
and in that love suffer pain? Why 
be friendly and in that friendship 
meet with treachery? Why earn 
money one cannot use. Why try to 
help others if Fate rules them and 
they cannot receive benefit from one’s 
benevolence? Complete passivity can 
come only with death. Mastership 
will come only with passivity. Then 
why live? Why live? 

Long ago a Prince! To prove that, 
he thought, I must live twenty-five 
thousand years from now. To prove 
I live after death, I must die. 

Weakened both from the lack of 
sleep and the lack of food and his 
flood of doubts, for doubt weakens 
terribly, he wandered aimless about 


the town, trying to still his reason. 
Life and its pleasures meant nothing 
to him. Life and its hopes held no 
illusions. His abstract reasoning 
faculty had plunged to the depths and 
found nothing but hard, unrelenting 
reality. Poetry had to be sold before 
it was of value. He could see too far 
without seeing far enough. He could 
see the littleness of human existence, 
without seeing its bigness. He could 
see the end but not the glorious be- 
ginning, the beginning without the 
end, but he could not see no beginning 
and no end. He realized the utter 
uselessness of his mysticism without 
being able to get out of its shadows. 
He must have the answer to life, “Do 
we live always?” 

That was the burning question. 
The answer—a drowning man takes 
desperate chances. The floating 
straw, the grasping depths, which were 
to be his? As he pondered wearily 
he glanced up at one of the tall, white 
buildings. Twelve stories! 

Feverishly he walked into the ele- 
vator and was carried to the top 
floor. In a spasm of anxiety he 
watched the halls until they were 
vacant, scribbled a note and then 
climbed into an open window. 

The pavement came reeling up to 
clasp him to its stony bosom. 


My Garden 


By Ellen Beach Yaw 


Y garden is teeming with flowers 
Of every color and kind; 

Flowers with animate faces 

Bringing again to my mind 

The features of dear ones who've lingered 


And laughed, loved and sung with me here, 
And the rose’s red lip seems to whisper 

“The thoughts of your friends still are near!” 
And as I walk down through my garden 

I call it “The Heart’s Picture Book”’ 

For I see love and loyalty mingled 

In the flow’r-faces each time I look. 
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IF THE GERMANS COME 


We are prepared to feed them paste 


What would happen if the people of Germany should 
take over and occupy the bountiful 
regions of Los Angeles? 


By ARUHUR W. KINNEY 


lllustrated with Photographs 


E who are interested in the 

work of industrial develop- 
ment in Southern California have 
long since reached the conclusion that 
no other section in| America has 
greater potentialities for manufactur- 
ing than those that exist here. Only 
those who have familiarized them- 
selves with the vast resources of raw 
materials that here abound fully 
realize the favorable conditions for 
successful manufacturing that prevail 
here. While steady progress is being 
made in many lines of industry, many 
wonder why this progress is not ten- 
fold greater than it is. From those 
who are impatient we oft times hear 
the query, what would be happening 
here if some change in the map of 
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nations should occur and the people 
of Germany should take over and oc- 
cupy this bountiful region of ours? 
Would they be utilizing the great sup- 
plies of raw materials that are now 
almost unused? Would they be ex- 
ploiting by-products which are not 
now utilized, and would they be man- 
ufacturing here the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of commodities 
which are needlessly brought here 
from remote sections of the country ? 
Many are certain that they would. 
Many believe that German thrift, 
German economy and German effi- 
ciency transplanted here would, in a 
short period of years through the 
colossal development that would fol- 
low their coming, build a gigantic in- 
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dustrial empire mak- } 
ing Los Angeles a 
city of the million 
class with a harbor 
having the indus- 
trial potentialities of 
Hamburg. 

What the Ger- 
mans can do, Amer- 
icans can do but it 
may take them a 
little longer. Let us 
touch briefly upon a | 
few of the things | 
for which the future ] 
shouid spell a mag- | 
nificent develop- 
ment, things which 8 
will contribute to 
the commercial and 
industrial independence of this south- 
western country. 

Less than one hundred and fifty 
miles from Los Angeles there are 
known deposits of iron ore aggregat- 
ing more than 500,000,000 tons and 
of a quality ranging higher than the 
iron ores of the Great Lakes region. 
Experts state that pig iron can be 
made in Los Angeles for less than 


Southern California’s first open hearth steel furnace 


$14.00 per ton and that it is impossi- 
ble to place the Pennsylvania product 
in this market for less than $19.00 
per ton. The present wholesale price 
is $25.00 per ton of two thousand 
pounds. In the undeveloped fields of 
Utah are large bodies of coal adapted 
for the making of coke. If these are 
not sufficient we can draw upon the 
coal lands of Alaska which will soon 
be ready for leasing under the act of 
Congress approved October 2oth, 
1914. The Secretary of the Interior 
advises that the survey of these coal 
areas is a necessary preliminary to 
the arrangement of the leasing of 
blocks or tracts. The field work of 
this survey was completed last sum- 
mer, and as soon as the field notes 
and plats are examined and accepted 
and the areas divided into leasing 
tracts, timely notice will be given with 
due opportunity to all persons quali- 
fied under said act who may desire to 
do so, to submit application for a 
coal mining lease. This coal can 
readily be transported to Los Angeles 
harbor by barges and we shall thus 
obtain an important steel industry. 
There are many, however, who be- 
lieve that coal will be unnecessary and 
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that our vast stores of oil will even- 
tually be used in treating these ores. 
And the use of both oil and coke are 
accompanied by the possibilities of a 
future aniline dye industry. 

More than seventy-five thousand 
Southern Californians rejoice in the 
possession of automobiles. The devel- 
opment of a steel industry here will 
hasten the day when we shall manu- 
facture the most of these automobiles 
here and stop the never ceasing east- 
ward flight of millions upon millions 
of dollars. The operation of a steel 


be utilized here giving employment to 
thousands of weavers and spinners. 
In the near future we will use it in 
the making of underwear, hosiery, 
bedding, clothing and even as the 
fabric of automobile tires, a product 
for which this commonwealth annual- 
ly sends away $30,000,000 to enrich 
the great tire corporations of the east. 
We could easily make a beginning by 
making our own cotton bags of which 
more than 10,000,000 are used an- 
nually in this vicinity in sacking flour, 
dried fruit, beans and the products of 


industry here will create opportuni- 
ties for the making of structural steel 
for our sky-scrapers, water and gas 
pipe, oil well casing, steel rails, steel 
vessels, agricultural implements and 
engines and machinery aggregating 
many millions more. Out of the steel 
industry will grow a hundred lesser 
industries that are today undreamed 
of. Every one of our countless thou- 
sands of householders uses a kitchen 
range and a lawn mower. These at 
least should be made here. 

We have today in Southern Cali- 
fornia 115,000 acres in growing cot- 
ton. Were the Germans here this 
cotton would not be shipped to other 
regions for manufacture—it would 
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Producing potash from kelp 


three cement mills and seven sugar 
factories. 

The successful operation of the new 
window glass factory at Torrance 
demonstrates that we can not only 
make all of our window glass from 
the raw materials found here, but that 
we can make jars to hold our canned 
and preserved fruits, bottles for our 
breweries, wineries and bottlers of 
mineral waters and olive oil. We can 
also make the glassware, both com- 
mon and cut, that is used in every 
Southern California home. 

At the present time we are build- 
ing large furniture factories. The 
magnificent hardwoods of Japan, the 
Philippines and the west coast of 
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A drama-canning plant 


Mexico are brought here in the log. 
While we are now only making a 
small percentage of the furniture 
used in our thousands of beautiful 
homes, we shall yet make this com- 
modity in vast quantities for the mar- 
kets in other lands. Whatever future 
utilization may be made of the large 
forests of eucalyptus now growing in 
several of our Southland counties, it 
has been demonstrated that this valu- 
able wood will make excellent han- 
dles for shovels, rakes, hoes and var- 
ious other implements and tools. 


Even though 


here. This mater- 
ial should be 
worked over here 
| instead of being 
sent elsewhere. 
It is said that if 
the Germans were 
here they would 
be making citric 
acid and orange 
and lemon syrups 
and essential oils 
on a vast scale 
from the citrus 
fruit that annual- 
ly goes to waste; 
that the hundreds 
of thousands of 
cantaloupes that 
are yearly thrown aside in the Imper- 
ial Valley, would be made into alco- 
hol and that thousands of cars of food 
products would be made from various 
cull fruits and vegetables that rot on 
our farms and ranches. Be this as it 
may, it is a well known fact that the 
present foreign trade in American 
canned goods is insignificant when 
compared to the size of the industry 
in this country and that Southern 
California offers canning possibilities 
that are matchless. 

There is a field here, too, for the 


we are slow in 
making a start as 
a competitor of 
Akron, Ohio in 
the automobile 
tire business, we 
should not over- 
look a possible in- 
dustry in the re- 
claiming of rub- 
ber. There are 
hundreds of car- 
loads of old auto- 
mobile casings, 
railroad air hose | 
and worn-out gar- 
den hose available 


Tuna caught for tinning 
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manufacture of many kinds of fruit 
syrups and cordials; the dry wave 
that has engulfed some of our western 
states, offers a growing market for 
grape juices and other fruit drinks. 
The era of fibre is now close at 
hand. In a recent number of the 
Scientific American it is stated that 
the use of cotton stalks in the manu- 
facture of pulp promises to be an im- 
portant industry and that the serious 
depletion of our country’s forests 
through the consumption of wood 
pulp can be relieved through the man- 


products for many years to come. 

California produces one-fifth of the 
world’s supply of petroleum. If the 
Germans were here would they be 
oiling their automobiles and machin- 
ery with oil brought from a_ point 
three thousand miles away? Hardly. 

Southern California has this year 
100,000 acres in sugar beets. Would 
the Germans under like conditions, 
bring in confectionery in carload lots 
from the Atlantic Coast of the con- 
tinent? Most assuredly they would 
not. Would they be transporting 


American dolls and chemicals. 


ufacture of pulp from cotton stalks. 
We may therefore, ultimately manu- 
facture this commodity in Southern 
California. We may also make pulp 
from our forests of eucalyptus and 
from bagasse, the by-product of 
Hawaiian sugar cane. 

One of our great kelp potash con- 
cerns has installed and is operating 
costly machinery for the manufacture 
of fibre from the kelp which lies in 
vast deposits along our coast. From 
this fibre is made a splendid imitation 
of horn, bone and vulcanized rub- 
ber and certainties are opened for 
the manufacture of kegs, barrels 
and containers. Kelp fertilizers 
should be one of our standard 
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trainloads of hides and wool over 
seven thousand miles of railroad to 
be returned as wearing apparel to 
clothe their bodies? Indeed, they 
never would. 

If the Germans were here they would 
be using many of our non-metallic 
minerals now practically untouched. 
Since the beginning of the great war, 
several of our concerns have com- 
menced the exportation of magnesite, 
tale, ground pumice, magnesium sul- 
phate, manganese and tungsten. Some 
lay all these minerals will be handled 
by Los Angeles factories. Local com- 
panies are now successfully refining 
antimony and making various salts 
cof molybdenum. 
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We have an 
abundance of min- 
eral products from 
which can be man- 
ufactured every 
variety of pottery, 
porcelain, art tile, 


fireproofing ma- 
terial and terra 
cotta. Southern 


California miner- 
al springs possess 
many of the cura- 
tive properties of 
those of Germany 
and could be made 
just as famous. 

Through the 
great development 
of hydro-electric- 
ity by the various 
power companies and the Los An- 
geles aqueduct, we have here electro- 
chemical possibilities that are almost 
unrivalled. That we shall engage in 
the manufacture of nitrates through 
the fixation of nitrogen is not an im- 
possibility. 

The construction and operation at 
Los Angeles harbor of the great 
potash refinery of the American 
Trona Corporation and the mammoth 
kelp-fibre factory of the American 
Products Company at Long Beach, 
are but the forerunners of other great 
chemical industries. 


Made in Los Angeles 


There are many 
other fields of in- 
dustrial endeavor 
which are as yet 
almost wholly un- 
touched, such as 
the manufacture 
of silk, shoes, 
hosiery, rubber 
goods and toys, 
the refining of cer- 
tain lubricating 
oils and the dis- 
tillation of per- 
fumes from our 
flowers and _ blos- 
soms. That we 
have built up a 
tuna packing in- 
dustry in a few 
years which has 
orders for the 1916 output exceeding 
$3,000,000, is indicative of the many 
industrial opportunities which here 
prevail. 

Everything that has been done and 
can be done by industrial Germany 
can be done by us of California. All 
we need is the development and fos- 
tering of the true industrial spirit and 
an increased courage of capital. There 
are innumerable problems to be 
solved, there are countless experi- 
ments to be tried but industrial supre- 
macy is certain to be our proud re- 
ward. 
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The National Guard Fiasco 


By Earle E. Perrenot 


Officers Do Not Make an Army, But We Cannot Hope 
to Have an Efficient Force Without Expert 
and Experienced Leaders 


[This article presents but one phase of the National Guard fiasco as it is 
being demonstrated on the Mexican border today—that is, the inefficiency of 
officers. But the problem of the National Guard in relation to our national 
defense is of wider scope than the author has been pleased to consider. V olun- 
ieer as contrasted with conscript troops will ever be a failure in the future as 


in the past. 


Out West stands irrevocably for universal service, which neces- 


sarily means the elimination of the National Guard, as it is at present consti- 


tuted.--THE EDITORS.) 


HAT’S the matter with the 

National Guard? That is the 
question which is echoing from 
Maine to California. Sixty days ago 
had you put the query to any citizen 
of average intelligence and informa- 
tion he would, quite likely, have 
promptly replied: 

“There’s nothing the matter. It’s 
all right.” 

For the country then believed in 
its National Guard; believed in the 
principle of a states militia as the re- 
serve army of the United States; be- 
lieved that a large standing army 
would mean the ultimate destruction 
of our democratic ideals. The coun- 
try had confidence in the adequacy 
of its reserve army as an all-sufficient 
nucleus for a greater one in time of 
need. But that confidence is sadly 
shaken; Mr. Average Citizen is 
doubtful, very doubtful, and he is 
wondering if the whole theory of a 
national guard is not at fault; if, in 
order to keep its land defenses abreast 
with its greater navy; to keep pace 
with these militaristic times, America 
must not eventually saddle upon itself 
the awful burden of a huge standing 
army. And the cause of Mr. Aver- 
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age Citizen’s perplexity is the start- 
ling revelations of the recent mobili- 
zation of the guard. 

Seven hours after Germany de- 
clared war upon Russia it had an 
army of more than half a million men 
upon the march. Forty-eight hours 
later a French army, almost as strong, 
was advancing to meet it. Belgium, 
little expecting war, met the Germans 
at its gates with its entire fighting 
force. England, depending upon a 
volunteer system, too, was landing a 
great expeditionary force upon the 
shores of France just ten days after 
it had declared that a state of war 
with Germany existed. Even the 
slow-moving, ponderous Russian war 
machine was in full swing within 
less than two weeks’ time. Yet, when 
President Wilson called upon: the 
National Guard of the United States 
for service on the border, days after 
preliminary warning that it would 
be needed had been served, it took 
nearly three weeks to get even a con- 
siderable part of our volunteer forces 
on the danger line; indeed, some of 
it is not there yet; some never will 
be for—deplorable fact — many of 
the units signally failed to recruit up 
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to the required strength and must be 
mustered out. And that is but a 
part of the disgraceful story. From 
Cleveland comes an account of 
troops en route to Mexico raiding 
commission houses for the reason 
that they had not been fed in thirty- 
six hours. From San Antonio we 
have a tale, ludicrous if it did not 
disclose such pathetic, almost incon- 
ceivable, ignorance upon the part of 
certain officers of the guard, of a 
command of Eastern militia, held up 
upon the very outskirts of the city of 
San Antonio by a broken rail, form- 
ing in battle array to repel an ex- 
pected Mexican attack. El Paso 
tells us of volunteer troops reaching 
there without even uniforms. Just a 
few isolated cases, these, but speak- 
ing so emphatically of incompetency, 
neglect of duty somewhere by some- 
body, and a state of utter unprepar- 
edness in general, that the whole 
people of America have been shock- 
ed into anxious thought. Truly Mr. 
Average Citizen has cause for alarm 
and apprehension when he pauses to 
think of what might have happened 
to his country had it been confronted 
by a real war. 


Every man in America now knows 
that the National Guard is at present 
woefully demoralized. Every man 
has the right and privilege to ex- 
pound a reason therefor; to point out 
the fault if he sees it and to advance 
a remedy if one suggests itself. 
Every man should do so, if he can, 
even though he may be wholly mis- 
taken in his point of view. There- 
fore I do so out of a knowledge 
born of ten years’ experience in the 
line and on the staff of the volunteer 
guard, part of which time was as a 
company commanding officer during 
the Spanish-American war, with its 
accompanying scandals and _ lessons; 
and from intimate study and _first- 
hand knowledge of the guard, its 
strength and its weaknesses. 


The National Guard, at the core, 
is wholly sound. The theory of a 
defense, is fundamentally correct. 
The system itself, subject to a few 
minor changes, would be all right 
but for one thing. 

The outstanding fault is in the 
manner of officering the guard. A 
few of the officers, a very few, I am 
glad to say, are grafters pure and 
simple. But candor compels me_ to 
add regretfully that 90 per cent of 
all the officers of the whole National 
Guard are, by force of circumstances, 
incompetent and unfit. Good citizens 
mostly; well-intentioned men, beyond 
a doubt; but elected to office princi- 
pally because they are men of large 
affairs and of business and _ social 
prominence. In fact, they are se- 
lected to reflect credit upon the of- 
fice, where properly, the office should 
reflect credit upon the man. Can 
anything be more fallacious?  Be- 
cause of this very business promi- 
nence they can devote but a perfunc- 
tory attention to their duties. To 
handle properly the government prop- 
erty issued to a militia company; to 
bring and keep that company up to 
its maximum strength; to scrutinize 
and question every recruit so that his 
command may be composed of phys- 
ically, mentally and morally fit sol- 
diers; to train and to drill these men 
to a proper degree of efficiency, 
would take the whole time and the 
most earnest effort of any man. No 
officer, however sincere and earnest, 
can do it and attend to private busi- 
ness. And unless the commanding 
officer of each state militia company 
does just that, and no less, the regu- 
lar army staff is helpless. 

Only the other day in Texas, some 
ex-officers of the volunteer guard 
were court-martialed for disposing of 
condemned government property, 
which should have been destroyed, to 
Mexican rebels. The wonder is, not 
that they succeeded in selling thous- 
ands of dollars worth of government 
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property for their own private gain, 
but that the fraud was ever detected 
at all. The pawn shops of the country 
are filled with army stuff sold, piece- 
meal, by dishonest, irresponsible 
members of the National Guard. This 
is so, partly because the personal of 
the Guard is not what it should be, 
but more because no one single indivi- 
dual is made responsible and held ac- 
countable for a military company, ex- 
cept in a superficial, make-shift way. 
Responsibility of company officers, as 
fixed today, is nominal and easily 
evaded. And in truth that laxiness 
is necessary, for no private citizen 
could afford to accept an office or 
could be induced to do so, were it 
otherwise. 

The remedy? The remedy for the 


major ills of the National Guard, I 
believe, lies in a radical change. At 
least one commissioned officer, pre- 
ferably the captain—of each company 
should be regularly commissioned in 
the United States army; should re- 
ceive regular army pay and should 
devote his entire time to the affairs of 
the company he commands. That he 
should be held fully responsible for 
his charge goes without saying. 

Incidentally, the manner of his se- 
lection is immaterial. The men of 
the company need not be deprived of 
their right of electing him. Plenty of 
fine material would offer. 

Costly? Perhaps so, but not near- 
ly so costly as a National Guard which 
is but a hollow sham, when the real 
test comes. 


| 
| Fills all my soul. 
| 


murderer! 


The War Lord 


| By Emma B. Keepers 


have done deeds to make the angels weep; 
I have made war upon a world at peace; 
I have reduced its people to despair ; 
I have enshrouded beauty with a pall, 
And withered its sweet flow’rs with human blood— 
The vultures follow me where e’er I go 
And wild eyed famine stalks beside my path. 
| And yet I see the beauty in a dawn; 
| I seek the perfect perfume of a flower; 
I quiver at the hurting of a bird 
And crave it’s music for my heart’s delight ; 
The majesty of Nature’s symphony 
I pray in agony 
For peace and order; now I stand confused— 
What have I done and where now shall I turn 
| That none may see and seeing cry aloud: 
A murderer is he!” 
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VOICE OF THE WEST 


E ARE allowed to do thus- 

and so”; “we are allowed 
so many days in which to accomplish 
this;’ “we are allowed, allowed, 
a-loud!”’ shouts the hirling of the pub- 
lic service corporations until the long 
suffering citizens begin to ponder the 
source of these seemingly extrava- 
gant allowances and discovers with a 
jolt that they are made through his 
own delegated authority to one or the 
other of the multitudinous commis- 
sions of the state. There is yet to be 
promulgated successfully a principle 
in business economics which demands 
that the customer shall pay for what 
he does not receive. Because, for in- 
stance, rule umpty-umph allows the 
Home Telephone Company ten days 
in which to make a removal, is this 
an adequate reason why the customer 
should not receive a pro-rata reduc- 
tion in his bill for the number of days 
he is without service? In the case of 
private business, such a modus 
operandi is an invitation to bank- 
ruptcy, while with a supposedly pub- 
lic service corporation it hastens the 
day of public ownership of all public 
utilities. 


Sas FRANCISCO'S troubles 
might be epitomized as labor 
unions, agitators, and booze. It is 
demonstrable that the individual who 
is above the average becomes a “‘boss,”’ 
going over to the capitalistic enemy, 
and does not long remain in the ranks 
of labor. And yet it is from this 
source that the unions with a few not- 
able exceptions, secure their leaders 
with the result that the potentiality of 
a seventy-two centimeter organiza- 


tion is balked by the direction of sub- 
calibre brains. When there is coupled 
with this a too-accessible supply of 
fire-water those who should because 
of their influence, maintain a discre- 
tionary balance become inflated with 
the exuberance of their own verbosity 
which may so influence their satilites 
as to instigate war-like attempts to ° 
prevent peaceable preparedness dem- 
onstrations or other usurpations of 
functions usually credited to divine 
Providence. 


HE Arab of poetic note who 

“folded his tent’? and slid forth 
into the darkness is not less known to 
fame than the house-ridden snail 
whose home is firmly attached to his 
own back, but the recent arrival in 
San Francisco of a self-styled “migra- 
tory magazine,” coupled with its 
editor’s avowed intention to move 
back to Chicago in a few months and 
thence to New York City, establishes 
what is without doubt a perambulat- 
ing record in the publishing world. 
Of course regularity of issuance may 
always be subordinated to the per- 
sonal whims of the editor. This we 
understand is quite the customary 
thing with all well-regulated periodi- 
cals. So in welcoming Margaret C. 
Anderson of the Little Review to 
the Pacific Coast and, in emulation 
of the bachelor’s politeness as he 
bumps his visitor’s mewling, crying 
brat across a non-paternal knee, we 
can say: “So glad you brought the 
baby with you!” A reading of the 
June-July issue indicates that the pub- 
lication pretends to much that it is not 
and it not much that it pretends. 


IF THE advertising rate is twenty-five hundred dollars per page, what is 
the northeast corner of Collier’s editorial section worth on a “till forbid” 


contract ? 
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The Better Way 


By Margaret Hobson Albers 


A Short Story 


HE scorching beams of a June 

sun at noonday, poured down in 
a merciless glare upon the desert. 
Not even the faintest breath moved 
among the sage brush and the few 
scattered yuccas. In the small oasis 
which represented the claim of John 
Evans, the few eucalyptus trees were 
coated with dust as to repudiate any 
suggestion of green. From the door 
of the small, rudely constructed cabin, 
the rancher looked out over the bar- 
ren stretches with an _ eagerness 
mingled with despair. Again he scan- 
ned the horizon, and with a sigh 
which was half an oath, he turned 
within to where the sick child lay. 

The boy was raving with fever and 
his glassy eyes gave no sign of recog- 
nition. The father reflected that all 
thought of taking him to the next 
claim was useless. He could not be 
left here, and yet...... 

He must go! He had fought for 
this claim, and for that of his wife 
who had died six months ago. He 
had toiled for them, and now they 
would be lost if he stayed away. Oil 
had been discovered and the govern- 
ment agents were trying to disprove 
the validity of the claims. He must 
be in the city tomorrow to fight it! 

In a bag on the table was the money 
from the sale of his alfalfa. If he 
could only get to the city! If some 
stray Chinaman or greaser would only 
come by and he could take a chance 
and leave the child! It was now 
twelve-thirty. He must leave by one 
or he could not make the train, ride 
as he might. The child raved and 
tossed. The rancher went again to 
the pumping plant to get cool water 
to put on its burning head. 
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As he cast a searching glance across 
the desert he gave a wild start of ex- 
citement. Far away, against the 
burning sky, something was moving. 
There was no breeze and yet a bush 
seemed to be in motion. He gave a 
sniff of distrust. It was probably a 
stray coyote or cow moving the sage- 
brush. He stood fascinated, as the 
bush moved like the forest of Dunsi- 
nane. 

His heart gave a great bound when 
at last he discerned the figure of a 
man dragging a eucalyptus bough. 
It would take him all of twenty 
minutes to reach the house and the 
rancher was in a wild heat of excite- 
ment. He ran to the well, secured the 
water, and hastily bathed the face and 
hands of the sick child, then back 
to the door. 

The figure was nearer and he had 
thrown away the eucalyptus bough. 
It seemed an age before the stranger 
come into range of recognition. He 
was dragging one foot after the other 
as though each step was the last. 

The rancher saw a young fellow of 
perhaps twenty-one, dressed in jaunty, 
well tailored garments, still holding 
their air of style in spite of the dust. 
The young face was burned to a fiery 
red, and the perspiration streaming in 
long lines through the dust. His look 
was full of weariness and despair. 
He made no sound and said no word. 

The rancher called out a hearty 
greeting, but met with no response. 
The youth dragged himself up to the 
steps and sank down in a state of col- 
lapse. 

“You're all tuckered out, Kid,” 
said the man cordially, “Here, take a 
drink!” 
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The boy made an effort but his 
hands fell limp to his side. The 
rancher seized a cloth, dipped it in 
cold water and bathed the blistered 
face. He held the dipper to the 
parched lips. Soon the youth revived. 

“You're all right now! Take it 
easy and rest. I'll fix you something 
to eat. Where are you bound for?” 

“Nowhere,” he said faintly. “I’m 
from the east. I came for my health. 
I’m hunting a place to work for my 
board.” 

The rancher put his strong arm 
under the frail body and assisted him 
into the house. He placed him in a 
chair beside the table and set food be- 
fore him. The man watched the 
childish face as he revived under the 
food and rest. Then he spoke with 
a firm force. 

“Look here, kid. I never saw you 
before and I don’t know you from 
Adam's house cat, but I’m going to 
take a big chance on you. I’ve got to 
leave here within ten minutes on some 
business that means everything to me. 
If you'll stay here with this sick 
child and look after him till I cone 
back, I'll pay you well. I'll tell you 
what to do for him and the stock, 
and I'll leave you enough to eat. I'll 
be gone three days. Will you do it?” 

The youth looked up gratefully. 

“T shall be glad to stay without pay. 
When you return, you may be able to 
help me in another way. I’m better 
now. ‘Tell me what to do.” 

The rancher had previously made 
his preparations and it was the work 
of but few minutes to bring his horse 
to the door. He gave hasty instruc- 
tions and sprang into the saddle. 

“Now goodbye! Take care of the 
kid, and I’ll make it all right with you 
when I come back.” 

“T don’t wish any pay, thank you. 
I shall take the best care of him. If 
you consider letting me stay here and 
work for you, you might bring me 
some working clothes. I could not 
bring anything.” 


The rancher gave his hearty prom- 
ise and put spur to his horse. A mo- 
ment later, only a cloud of dust 
marked his course. 

‘The youth watched him disappear, 
then with eager haste he turned into 
the house. Without glancing at the 
sick child, he hastily found some 
rough garments of the rancher’s. He 
tore off his own well tailored clothes 
and donned the ill-fitting ones. He 
went to the child’s bed and carefully 
hid his garments between the matt- 
resses. 

This done, he gave a sigh of relief 
and sat down by the bed. A sense of 
rest and gratitude came over him. He 
was glad for this haven, glad to be 
alone. Realizing that it was to the 
child that he owed his shelter and de- 
liverance, he bent down, stroked the 
hot head and breathed a hope for his 
recovery. 

The child soon sank into an easy 
slumber, and later in the afternoon 
the youth threw himself on the bed 
beside him. He, too, fell asleep and 
did not wake till morning. 

The nights are cool on the desert, 
and the youth was refreshed and 
rested. He fed the stock, ate his 
breakfast, and prepared the food for 
the child. He busied himself until he 
heard a piercing scream from the bed. 

The child had sprung up, and his 
face had a wild look of alarm. 

“They're coming! They’re com- 
ing! Run and hide quick!” He 
screamed. 

“Who are coming, laddie?’ he 
asked, putting his arm around the 
child and forcing him gently back to 
the bed. 

“The men on the horses, with the 
dogs! They’re coming after you! 
Hide quick! I don’t want them to 
get you.” 

The hands that held the child were 
trembling and a great fear came into 
his heart. With a wonderful effort 
he spoke with a calm, steady voice. 

“It was just a dream, laddie. No 
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one is coming. I'm going to stay 
with you and make you well.” 

The child soon grew quiet and sank 
into a natural sleep. But the ear of 
the youth was quick. An hour or so 
later, he caught the first echo of the 
horses hoofs. When the riders 
reached the house, he was standing 
in the door, the rancher’s old som- 
brero pulled down over his head. 

“Hello! Whose place is this?” 
asked the man who rode in advance. 

With careless interest the youth re- 
plied. 

“John Evans’s. Want to see ‘im?” 

“Not ‘specially. We want to know 
if you folks have seen anything of a 
young college chap around here.” 

“Nope. They ain't been nobody 
round here as I’ve seed,” he ans- 
wered with a twang. “Evans is in 
the city. I’m a workin’ here and I’m 
with a sick kid just now. Will ye 
‘light and come in?” 

“Well, we'd better search, I guess,” 
and the spokesman stepped from his 
horse and went in. 

He returned quickly, shaking his 
head. 

“Nothin’ doin’.” 

“Well, it beats me,” said another 
of the party. “Them Chinks at the 
melon ranch swore they saw him 
headed this way.” 

“Yep,” said the other,” and I told 
you there was no tracks this way. 
Say kid,” to the youth in the door. 
“It'll be worth a hundred to you if 
you can run that young college fel- 
low down. If he comes this way, 
corner him, tie him up, and beat it to 
the nearest telegraph. Wire the police 
at Berkeley and they'll take care of 
you.” 

The men refreshed themselves with 
water from the well and the contents 
of a bottle they carried. Then they 
sprang to horse and galloped away. 


THE three days dragged like cen- 
turies, but they came to an end. The 
child had made wonderful strides to- 
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ward recovery. Thursday afternoon 
he sat up, in clean garments and fresh 
bedding, smiling at the youth who sat 
beside him, telling a story. 

The rancher was amazed and de- 
lighted when he appeared at the door. 

“Well, well, this is good! Bless my 
life, you're a good doctor! Well I've 
made a fine trip. Everything turned 
out fine as frog hair. I’ve brought a 
lot of things for you both!” 

The young fellow gave an account 
of the child’s progress and the things 
of the ranch. 

“Good! Here, I’ve brought the 
papers. There’s not much in them 
except about the killing of ‘that col- 
lege student. His best friend shot 
him on account of a girl, and they're 
scouring the country for him.” 

The youth looked up quickly and 
the rancher searched his face while he 
continued. 

“Somehow, I hope he'll get away. 
They say he wasn’t a bad sort and 
when a fellow is in love, he is likely 
to do most anything in a passion. If, 
he were to come here, I don’t believe 
I'd give him up.” 

The youth looked earnestly into the 
man’s face and then they turned to the 
child. 

That night when the rancher and 
child were asleep, the youth stole from 
the house and walked aimlessly across 
the sand. When he was at some dis- 
tance from the house, he threw him- 
self on the dry hard ground. 

There was a white June moonlight 
and the great expanse of the desert 
stretched away in the ghostly dis- 
tance. The silence was oppressive the 
loneliness so intense that it filled him 
with wierd madness. 

One week ago tonight! The same 
moonlight had shone in the rose-hung 
pergola at Berkeley, while he was 
holding her in his arms! One week! 
O God! And in that brief space all 
this had happened, that had blurred 
forever all the story of his life! He 
had come from the sublimest heights 
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of heaven to the blackest depths of 
hell! 

The silence and loneliness of the 
desert filled him with a feeling inex- 
pressible. It was beyond tears, be- 
yond curses, beyond despair! 

He lay there for hours and only 
when a rosy light came upon the hori- 
zon, did he draw himself together and 
return to the house. 

If the first few days at the ranch 
seemed endless, the weeks, months 
and years passed in eager suspense 
then in a sense of safety and grati- 
tude, and finally in an indifference 
which had a degree of satisfaction. 
He told them to call him David. He 
had adapted himself to the ranch 
work easily, and the rancher thought 
him a Godsend. 

The child had taken to him from 
the first, and David, in his necessity 
for something to live for, had taken 
the boy to his heart. 

There was no school and David 
began to teach the child. He learned 
eagerly and rapidly and followed out 
the regular course prescribed by the 
city schools. All of David’s wages 
went for books and magazines. He 
never left the ranch and avoided all 
intercourse with strangers passing. 


THE years passed, and the time came 
for the boy to go to college. David 
had prepared him thoroughly and he 
passed the entrance examinations 
without an effort. When Ralph was 
in his sophomore year the rancher 
was seized with a sudden illness and 
passed away. There was a will, re- 
membering David handsomely, leav- 
ing him guardian of the boy’s estate. 

The years at college came to an end, 
and Ralph was planning for David 
to come to his graduation. The boy 
had grown into a wonderfully hand- 
some young man, with brilliant mind, 
charm of manner and he had not been 
without his affairs of the heart. 

“O Davy!” he wrote. “You just 
must see her! She is so beautiful, so 


matchless, a girl for whom the stars 
delight to shine! Davy, you who 
have never known or cared for 
women, cannot understand. I love 
her till I tremble! At times I am mad 
with happiness, and again I am in a 
torment of jealousy, for there is 
another fellow who is trying to win 
her. I feel sure she loves me, and yet 
his will is very strong and he is mov- 
ing heaven and hell to win her.” 

David put away the letter and spent 
a sleepless night. The next morning 
he left the ranch. Two days later, a 
man in ill chosen attire, wearing a 
heavy beard, stepped from the train 
at Berkeley. The usual bustle of the 
station made no impression; nothing, 
until he heard the cry of the news- 
boys. 

“Extry! Extry! All about the 
shooting at the ’Varsity!’’ 

David took the paper and his eyes 
read before they rested upon the 
printed words. It was there in blaz- 
ing letters on the front page. 

“Mysterious shooting of Clyde 
Denman near the Greek Theatre. 
Denman badly wounded but will re- 
cover. No clew to the would be as- 
sassin.”’ 

David's eyes followed the page to 
the end. 

“This recalls the tragedy at the 
University in 1904. Ten years ago, 
near the same spot, Johnathan Porter 
was shot and killed by Arthur Sayre, 
his most intimate friend. Sayre dis- 
appeared and has never been heard of 
since. It is supposed that he took his 
own life. The woman in the case died 
a few months later from the effects 
of nervous strain,” etc. 

When David opened the door and 
walked in the room, he found Ralph 
lying on the floor, face downward. 
He sprang up in alarm, but the big 
strong arms were about him, and the 
voice that spoke was firm and power- 
ful. 


“T know, laddie. It was not you; 
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it was not the laddie I found at the 
ranch that did it.” 

“O Davy!” 

“Listen, laddie. You are going to 
him and tell him and you are going to 
tell her. She will not cast you off. 
She will marry you and he will give 
way to you!” 

“But Davy—” 

“Do as I say, laddie. You will be 
twenty-one next week. You can 
manage your own affairs. You can 
sell the ranch and the oil claims, and 
can live where you will.” 

A few days later when Clyde Den- 
man was recovered sufficiently to 
make a statement, he reported that 


the shooting was due to the accidental 
discharge of a pistol he had meant to 
use in some private theatricals. 

When Ralph and the girl he loved 
were married and went to live on 
their desert claim, David still man- 
aged the affairs of the ranch and in 
later years when children came he 
taught them as he had taught their 
father—music, literature and the 
sciences—but he also taught them 
something not found in books—the 
sacredness of the laws of life and love 
—and in so doing felt he was serving 
his state in a better way than had he 
dragged out his life in stripes of in- 
famy behind stone walls. 


The Egoist 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


AM I. God damned the mass 

To fructify and do the useful, és 
To squirm among their hovels, 
And blindly suck their bread 
From the mire; He damned them 
That they might believe in Him, 
And give a part of life to dreams. 
They clarify the lower strata 
Of earth’s animated sphere 
That I may walk without soaking 
My feet in slimy mud. 
They push the cart of ashes 
Before my door that I may 


| 
[ ] Dump the refuse of my life. 


Blessed me by giving me a soul 

That could not leap from out 

This cockle-shell—my body. 

He told me to walk the starry way 

That leads to glory and to fame. 

He pointed out the art of creating 

As He created from mud and air. 

And then when He had baked 

One-half the crazy mass 

And I was ready to sing— 

He laughed His ironic laugh TF 
And bade me serve that creature, 
Man of men, all clay— 

And I am serving—but— 

God damned the masses. 


He damned them and then— | 
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St. John O’Sullivan, Reginald F. Del Valle, O. M. Souden, John 8S. MeGroarty, 
Chas. Cassat Davis, Chas. F. Lummis. 


T WENTY-ONE years ago the Landmarks Club began the work of saving 
the Old Missions and other monuments of the History of California. It 
was the first incorporation for such a purpose in the whole West—probably 
in the United States. Its example kindled similar patriotic activities in nearly 
every State; and was the beginning of great national conservations of the 
historic remains of the Southwest. 

Its very name seems to have been an inspiration—for of the hundreds 
of committees, sections, associations for the like purpose, in nearly every 
State in the Union and in nearly every woman’s club in the West, ninety per 
cent have borrowed the “Landmarks” name. 

When the Landmarks Club was incorporated in 1895, the population of 
Los Angeles was less than a quarter of what it is today. The wealth of the 
community was about one tenth its present figure. Few realized the artistic, 
the sentimental, even the commercial, value of the Missions to California. 
And there was as much intolerance as carelessness. But the Landmarks Club 
was precisely to meet just such conditions—and it met them. It began at 
once its “Campaign of Education,’ which has reached the whole country. 
And with Preaching, it began work. 

At San Juan Capistrano, the jewel of all the Missions, the tile roofs were 
falling in, the adobe walls were fearfully breached. First, the rotten pole 
rafters were replaced with strong timbers, good for centuries. The old tiles 
were put back on this enduring roof-structure. The adobe walls were mended 
and reinforced, and the sagging walls of the great stone church were tied to- 
gether with big rods of steel. Then the two huge buildings at San Fernando 
were similiarly re-roofed, repaired and safe-guarded. Then the Club ac- 
quired (from a squatter owner) the beautiful little mission of Pala, and made 
similar protective repairs. It has also helped to save the Missions of San 
Luis Rey, and San Diego; saved the historic Plaza of Los Angeles from 
obliteration ; saved several hundred historic street names in Los Angeles, and 
several historic postoffice names in California and the Southwest from being 
erased by careless vandals; helped repair the Pio Pico Mansion near Whittier 
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(home of the last Mexican governor of California) ; and has done success- 
fully many similar duties to History and the Future. 

The seed the Landmarks Club planted, “by its lonesome,” long ago, is 
no longer lonely. It has sprung up and borne fruit an hundredfold. The 
Club has raised by private subscription, and without a dollar of public moneys 
of any sort, the funds to conduct this extensive work. It has re-roofed nearly 
an acre and a half of Mission Buildings; repaired and safe-guarded full half 
a mile of Mission walls. It has so preserved the most important parts of three 
of the noblest monuments of California history and romance that they will 
stand for a century, so that the growing public consciousness in art and 
patriotism will be able to rehabilitate, in the future, the whole great plan of 
these first monuments of heroism and civilization on our Pacific Coast. Ex- 
cept for the work of the Landmarks Club, there would be nothing left today 
at San Juan Capistrano, San Fernando and Pala, but mounds of adobe and 
broken tiles. 

No other state in the Union has such an asset of Landmarks so great in 
architecture and so rich in romantic history. No civilized population can or 
will allow these heirlooms of the Past to be destroyed by vandalism and the 
weather. 

But it takes money and organization to save them. That is what the Land- 
marks Club is for—a corporation under the laws of California to raise and 
administer funds for this purpose, under the most expert historical and archi- 
tectural supervision. The great amount of work it has done is proof that it 
does it well. Neither architect nor historian has been able to criticize success- 
fully the work of the Landmarks Club in the last 21 years. 

In May, 1916, the Club undertook another $1000 worth of work at San 
Juan Capistrano. The ruins of the great stone church were in imminent dan- 
ger. The pilasters were crumbling; and the huge dome—the finest piece of 
old concrete in the United States—would have fallen soon, and could never be 
replaced. This dome is now saved; and so is the beautiful dome of the sacristy. 
Much other protective work has been done at this Mission this year. 

The Club has also been given, (by the Union Oil Company of California), 
the ruins of the unique Mission of La Purisima, on condition that the Club 
expend $1500 in protective work there before October 1, 1917. This main 
building, 300x60 feet, with its most interesting outworks, must be preserved. 

The Mission San Fernando, the largest of the missions, is now within 
the corporate limits of Los Angeles. It is expected to re-roof, repair and safe- 
guard the old (1797) church this very year, at a cost of about $5000. 

The 147th anniversary of the first day that white men ever saw the San 
Fernando Valley, was celebrated August 6, 1916, by a brilliant gathering of 
nearly 7000 people of all creeds and all geographies, at the venerable Mission. 
The poetic thought of “Candle Day” conceived by John S. McGroarty, author 
of the Mission Play, was splendidly realized by his lovely star, Lucretia del 
Valle, executive chairman of the day, whose enthusiasm and remarkable 
executive ability made it a most substantial success, artistically and financially. 
The exercises were distinguished, the old-time California Barbecue fed the 
great multitude to repletion; the people of the San Fernando Valley lived up 
to their proverbial hospitality ; and there was not a break in the beautiful sen- 
timent of the Day. 

The net proceeds of “Candle Day” will be well over $3000, which will 
be applied to immediate work on the Mission. More will be needed—but this 
is a splendid beginning, and will make it easy to secure the balance. 
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The Landmarks Club is working in collaboration with the Engineers and 
Architects Association of Southern California, the Southern California Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, the Pioneer and Historical So- 
cieties, the Native Sons and Native Daughters, the Women’s Clubs, the 
educational machinery of State and City, the Humane and Andubon Societies, 


the L. A. Chamber of Commerce, and many other organizations. It looks 
confidently to this community to support this work as it has done in the past 
—‘only more so.” The enormous multiplication of good roads, and of travel 
thereby, makes our landmarks ten times as much as ever a material asset of 
California, as they have always been our chief sentimental riches. 

Dues for membership in the Landmarks Club are only $1 per year; life 
membership (with diploma for framing) $25. All who care for history, 
romance and California are invited to this membership. There is no objec- 


tion to larger contributions! 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS, President, 


200 East Ave. 43, Los Angeles. 


Where The Squabble Began 
By Walter J. Scott 


On the birthday and at the birthplace of the Mexican Revolution 
and how a hundred picked reporters missed 
the story of their lives 


T was my fortune, good or ill, to 

be within a half block of the start- 
ing place of the present Mexican 
Revolution at the time of the incep- 
tion of the trouble which has resulted 
in the loss of thousands of lives and 
the expenditure of millions of dollars. 
The little Mexican-American restau- 
rant where I was dining on the mem- 
orable day of five and half years ago 
was undoubtedly the first building to 
be attacked as it was the first, fre- 
quented by Americans, to be encoun- 
tered in the line of march of the earli- 
est of the mobs in Mexico City. 

Of course there will always be a 
difference of opinion as to just where 
the first gun was fired in the present 
long-drawn out struggle in the South- 
ern Republic. Accounts will always 
differ as to who fired the first gun. 
For in Mexico, as in all other coun- 
tries, there are dreamers who advo- 
cate changes in conditions ; and some- 
times these men become doers along 


highly individualistic lines. But if 
continuity of action since an occur- 
rence determines the beginning of a 
thing, then indeed must that little 
Mexican restaurant next to the Mexi- 
can Mining Journal in Calle Lopez at 
which the first rocks were thrown and 
in front of which the first shots were 
fired, be considered the birthplace of 
this latter-day Mexican Revolution. 
Mexico is a land of differences. It 
is different from what you think it is 
before you go there; and it is differ- 
ent from what you think it is after 
you get there. Generalizations do 
not apply. There are no fixed rules. 
In the United States, if one learns 
one Pennsylvania, or Kansas, or Cali- 
fornia town one can give a pretty 
good guess as to what the other towns 
of the vicinage are like. But when 
one passes from the snows of the 
frigid zone to the suns of the torrid 
zone and all within a radius of a few 
miles, it follows that, ethnologically 
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speaking, there is a wide diversifica- 
tion among peoples following widely 
different pursuits and possessed of 
varient ideals. 

What can you do with a people 
where the men wear white and the 
women black! And yet, like the lan- 
guage which they speak, there is an 
exception under the rule and a rule 
under the exception until one is lost 
in the labyrinths of the rules and ex- 
ceptions, and the prevailing colors in 
dress in many of the Coast cities and 
towns are not according to either the 
rule or the exception. 

Most of the residents of the United 
States think of Mexico as a Catholic 
country. And yet there is no city in 
the United States where one does not 
see priests and nuns and, if one de- 
sires, religious processions. In Mex- 
ico, one often meets persons one 
imagines to be priests or nuns, but one 
can never be quite certain. For, by 
the laws of supposedly Catholic Mex- 
ico, these are forbidden to appear on 
the streets or in public places with 
anything indicative of the character 
of their offices. In the United States, 
Catholic and Protestant church or- 
ganizations are allowed to hold prop- 
erty. In Mexico the holding of prop- 
erty by church organization is for- 
bidden, although once again, there 
are exceptions under the rule and the 
religious organizations are often al- 
lowed to lease their buildings for a 
nominal sum from the authorities. 

Who Knows? 

All of this is far from the question 
of the birthday and birthplace of the 
Mexican Revolution, but not unim- 
portant in these latter days when the 
average Washington official or Army 
officer imagines that he can read the 
Mexican character from the few dis- 
connected details which may have 
come under his observation. Ameri- 
cans who have married into Mexican 
families and who have given a life 
time to the study of their characteris- 
tics generally fall back upon the quien 
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sabe? of the natives when endeavor- 
ing accurately to describe their attri- 
butes. How can we understand them 
when they do not even understand 
themselves ? 

The mob which came down Calle 
Lopez, throwing rocks and discharg- 
ing fire-arms, had formed in front 
of Nueve Mexico, a radical Mexican 
newspaper printed about a half block 
away from the restaurant of which I 
have spoken. Not long before it had 
been suppressed by the governemnt 
of Presidnt Porfirio Diaz. 

Editors, printers, newsboys and a 
crowd of sympathizers had gathered 
for a mass meeting of protest, but in- 
stead of devoting themselves to 
speeches, some one of the radicals in 
attendance suggested rioting. And 
And thus it was that the radical daily 
newspaper for whose down-fall Presi- 
dent Diaz had been responsible, be- 
came in turn directly responsible for 
the revolution against Diaz. 

Some Celebration! 

As we heard their cries as they 
started down the streets, some one at 
our table remarked: “The bull 
fighters,’ much as one listening to the 
celebration of an athletic victory in a 
northern city might say: “The base- 
ball fans,” or “The football rooters.”’ 
But the words were scarcely out of the 
speaker’s mouth before a rock crashed 
through a window. The little wait- 
resses, who knew their Spanish and 
their Mexico better than those of us 
who came from the slower-witted 
northland, had commenced to close 
the door and window shutters de- 
signed for street-uprising of this pre- 
cise nature. 

We were not alarmed, for there 
was not an American or a Mexican 
in the restaurant that night who ap- 
peared to regard the incident very 
seriously. It is true we did not like 
and would have preferred that it had 
not happened. But it is also true 
that street riots are not an unusual 
occurrence in Latin-American coun- 
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tries. Those best acquainted with 
the Latin-American character re- 
marked: “Oh, it’s just their way of 
holding an election down here.” 
Most of those present seemed to 
think honestly that the trouble would 
all be over in a few days. At any 
rate, this significant fact remains: 
While the crowds passed down the 
streets, tore down American flags and 
rocked such buildings as the Ameri- 
can Consulate and New Porter’s 
Hotel, the largest English hotel in 
the city, we sat down and quietly fin- 
ished our dinners. 

I do not believe there was a per- 
son in the restaurant who was really 
frightened by the mob. Of course, 
they could have attacked us, but we 
did not believe they would. Among 
the thousands of members of the 
American colony in Mexico City a 
kind of fatalism appeared to obtain. 
These did not believe that they were 
in danger, and they were right. 

An Unrequested Disavowal 

Few, if any Americans were at- 
tacked during the early days of this 
Mexican revolution. It is only since 
the struggle has become more acutely 
an economic one and since feelings of 
bitterness have been aroused between 
the representatives of the two coun- 
tries that it has become really unsafe 
for Americans in Mexico. With all 
the emphasis of the English language 
I wish to disavow the possession of 
any superior degree of personal 
bravery, but during those early days 
when the storm waves of the revolu- 
tion dashed high throughout the 
Federal District and when the people 
of the States were reading about the 
anti-American mobs in the Mexican 
capital, unarmed, I went where I 
pleased. 

I did not carry a revolver because 
I knew that one man would stand no 
chance to hold off the attack of mobs 
aggregating thousands of persons. 
But like all Americans in Mexico 
City at that time, if my business 


called me in the direction of the post- 


office, to the postoffice I went. If my 
business called me to the telegraph 
office, I was pretty apt to get there 
by the shortest and most expeditious 
route. Often I would pass through 
the lines of parades crying: “Death 
to Americans!’ But shouting seemed 
to be done in a political rather than 
a personal sense. 
Attending to Business 

In all this I was merely trying to 
do what the other members of the 
American colony did. And I, at 
least, did not stand around to receive 
the “innocent bystander’s”’ bullet as | 
passed through the marching proces- 
sions which were crying for the 
blood of Americans, nor did I stop 
to argue with them or make faces at 
them as they passed. I did not stop 
to listen to the speeches of the anti- 
American orators, nor did I go in 
search of drunken mobs tearing down 
American flags. [I merely went 
about my business; and that, I think, 
was the attitude adopted by the av- 
erage American in Mexico when the 
storm broke. 

In all this | am endeavoring to 
avoid the holding of briefs for either 
the Americans or the Mexicans. I 
long ago learned how useless and un- 
availing it is to endeavor to make the 
Mexican understand the American 
character, just as I have learned the 
futility of attempting to bring the 
American to understand the Mex- 
ican. My mission is not to educate, 
but to entertain, coupled with an 
honest attempt to give some idea of 
what really transpired at the time of 
the inception of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Mexican Revolution. 

Hospitality 

During the days previous to the 
Mexican Centennial celebration, Paul 
Hudson, brilliant, talented editor of 
the Mexican Herald, was delegated 
by the Mexican government to invite 
the representatives of a hundred of 
the leading daily newspapers of the 
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United States to visit Mexico. Hud- 
son, of American origin and know- 
ing American newspaper methods, 
called on the managing editors of the 
leading dailies and asked them to se- 
lect their best men, who were taken 
in special trains from one end to the 
other of the Republic, and wined and 
dined at the expense of the govern- 
ment of Porfirio Diaz. 

The great social event of the cele- 
bration was the Centennial Ball, 
probably the grandest spectacle of its 
kind ever seen south of the Rio 
Grande. But even at this time Ma- 
dero was contesting with Diaz for 
the presidency and some of the radi- 
cals plotted to blow up the Centen- 
nial Ball. The plans were elaborate 
and the buildings where the ball was 
to be held were carefully wired. 

Scooped! 

One of the electricians revealed 
the plot, however, and thirty Mexi- 
cans, mostly young men belonging to 
leading families in the Republic, were 
first sent to distant towns and then 
secretly and expeditiously executed 
according to the instructions of Por- 
firio Diaz—and all this without mar- 
ring in the least the wonderful glories 
of the Centennial Ball. 

But after all, the marvel is not 
that a thing like this might happen. 
Almost anything may happen in 
Mexico. But the greatest wonder of 
all is that it could happen under the 
very noses of a hundred picked news- 
paper men of the United States with- 
out their hearing of it. And_ the 
chances are that they will first learn 
how they missed one of the most in- 
teresting “scoops” of their careers as 
newspaper men, a story rivaling the 
Guy Fawkes Gunpowder Plot in its 
dramatic intensity, as they read it 
here. 

Need more be said to convince the 
average reader that Mexico is not the 
United States—is not England — 
that the standards of the Mexicans 
are not our standards and their ways 
are not our ways? 
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TheLatest Ultimatum 
By J. F. MacDonald 


OTT, Gott, dear Gott, attention 
blease! 
Your bardner Vilhelm’s here, 
Und has a vord or two to say 
Indo your brivate ear. 
So durn away all udders now 
Und listen vell to me, 
For vot I say concerns me much— 
Meinself and Shermany. 


You know, dear Gott, | was your 
friendt, 

Und from mein hour uv birth, 

I let you rule der Heffen’s o'er 
While I ruled o’er the earth. 

Und ven I toldt mein soldiers brave 
Uv bygone battle days 

I gladly split der glory ub 
Und gif you haf der praise. 


In effery vay I tried to prove 
Mein heart to you vas true, 

Und only claimed mein honest share 
In great deeds dot ve do, 

You could not haf a better friendt 
In sky or land or sea 

Dan Kaiser Vilhelm number two, 
Der lord of Shermany. 


So vat I say, dear Gott, is diss, 
Dat ve shouldt still be friendts, 
Und you shouldt help to sendt mein 
foes 
To meet deir bitter endts. 
If you, dear Gott, vill diss me do, 
I'll nodting ask again 
Und I und you will bardners be 
For effermore, amen. 


But listen, Gott, it must be quick! 
Your help to me you sendt, 

Or else I have to stop attack 
Und only blay defendt. 

So four und twenty hours I giff 
To make der allies run, 

Und put me safe indo mein blace, 
Der middle of der sun. 


If you do dis, I'll do my bart, 
I'll tell der vorld der fact, 
But if you dondt, den I must dink 
(Continued on Next Page.) 
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It is vun hostile act. 

Den var at vunce I must declare 
Und in mein anger rise 

Und sendt mein Zepplin ships to vage 
Vun big fight in der skies. 


Dis ultimadum, now der Gott, 
Is vun of many more. 
Mein mind is settled ub to clean 
Der whole world off der floor. 
Because you was mein bardner, Gott, 
Vun extra chance is giffen, 
So help at vunce, or else 
I'll be der Emperor uv Heffen. 


WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE 
MOVIE STAR? 


Understand all spoken parts. Read the 
moving lips. A good lip reader understands 
every word spoken in the SILENT DRAMA. 
“Lip Reading in the Movies” just published 
tells how. A simple key to all lip positions 
and MOVEMENTS which enables the eye 
to ‘hear’ the conversation on the screen. 

Send 25c coin or stamps. Address 


SCHOOL OF LIP LANGUAGE 


Dept.L.116 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


San Francisco’s most picturesque 
and unique restaurant 


Bonint’s 
Manger 


Where real Bohemians go 


609 Washington Street 


San Francisco 


Lake 
Tahoe 


In the High Sierras 


Most beautiful moun. 
tain lake in most pictur- 
esque region in America. 
The center jewel in a 
brilliant diadem of Al- 
pine lakes. 


Attractive hotels and 
casinos. Cottages, tents 
and camping facilities. 


Trout fishing in lake and 
stream, motor boating, 
mountain climbing or 
riding. The region 
abounds in natural 
trails. 


The days are warm and 
balmy and the nights 


are cool. 
The rates— 
$ 7 5 the round trip, 
each :~*CFriday and 
Saturday. Limit 
15 days. 


$ 75 every day, limit 

three months, 

36 stopover any- 
where. 


These tickets include trip 
around the lake—72 miles 
along the scenic shore lines. 


Southern Pacific 


City Offices—212 West Seventh St. 
(Between Spring and Broadway) 
Phone Information Bureau 
Home 60641, Main 8322 
Night or Day 
Station—Fifth and Central 
Restaurant and Rest Room for Pas- 
sengers’ Convenience 
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MT. LOWE 
COTTAGES 


—yYe Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, has just 
opened the coziest, shadiest and most 
complete housekeeping cottages in the 
mountains. 

—electric-lighted, and fully equipped 
will all comforts and conveniences— 
only $8 per week for two persons, $2 
for each additional person. 


REDUCED HOTEL RATES A LESSON IN CAUTION 


—Hotel rooms or cottages, with board, hi was veteran woods In his just in of 

s — right thi eca a large hunting knife in a leather 
= cath. Evidently he had left the trail and sat down upon a 
slightly higher, some with private baths. eae to rest; as he did so the knife penetrated the large artery 
—unexcelled cuisine, modern equipment, (femoral) in the thigh and he bled to death in three minutes. 


His body was found in this position a month later. 


free shower baths, riding, hiking, dancing, for all or teen 
There's a lesson in caution for all campers ‘om this 


billiards, pool, croquet, Edison Talking om N. tter ho tow § there is al oppor- 
Machine, Player Piano, circulating Library tunity to learn 
and other amusements. THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 
—Reservations and full details at P. E. Has been for this of 
undred letters are seven books. nitten 
Information Bureau five _ trains daily qn enpett. Each the pocket ber sendy or Galt fer 
from 6th and Main—excursion fare $2— future consultation. 7 
get tickets from agents. The titles are: — 
Camp Cookery Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY Packing and Portaging Taxidermy 


Tracks and Tracking Winter Camping 
The Canoe, its selection, care and use 


There is a wonderful fund of information in this library for 


the beginner and expert alike. 
SEND NO MONEY 7 
Get news of the This cffes, whith chs tw 


OUTING, is subject to your approval. If you are not satis- 
fied return the books at our expense. 


M,; ines and SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
Ranges 


of Northern Arizona 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., oO. W. 8 
141 West 36th Street, York, 
Camper’ 's Own Library 


Send me approval 
of 7 volumes fn hw Soot in green clot the Outing maga- 

| Oc per copy zine for twelve months. If | ki in aretha will remit $1.00 a month 
for 7 months for the books and magazine. Otherwise, | will return the 

within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 

will be cancelled. If it is more convenient to pay in one amount, you 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 
Address .. 
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ON THE MAP 


Regardless of where you live— 
in town or way out in the 
suburbs—your home is always 
on the map if you have the 
automatic 


HOMEPHONE 


Your friends and family can al- 
ways reach you—a twist or two 
of the dial is all the directions 
they need. 


For Installation 
Call F 98 


Contract 
(78) Department 


The Writer’s Monthly 
Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 

Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and 
clear-headed authoritative direction for all 
who would know the Literary Market and 
how to write what editors really want. 

CAROLYN WELLS SAYS: best 
magazine of its kind because it is prac- 
tical.’’ 

JACK LONDON SAYS: “IT find The 
Writer’s Monthly full of helpful material 
for all who aspire to write.’ 

Single copies 15 cents; $1.00 a year. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home 24036 West 536 


SATISFACTION SURE 
AT 


Tabbert’s 
Steam Dye Works 


R. W. TABBERT, Manager 


Cleaning 


= AND =——— 
Dyeing 
Work Called for and Delivered 


LADIES’ FINE GARMENTS 
Our Specialty 


Office and Works 


1223 W. Washington St. 
LOS ANGELES 


For INTIMATE little dinners 


Roma Cafe 


Broadway 80 A. Travaglini, Mgr. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


sell if written properly. We criticise, 
revise and copy for 10c a Page. 


THE REVIEW 


F-7359 732 TITLE INS. BLDG. 


HOTEL 


STEWART 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street, just off Union Square 
European Plan, $1.50 per day up 
Breakfast 50c. Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00 
Mest Famous Meals in the United States 
New Steel and concrete structure. 350 rooms, 
250 connecting bathrooms. Homelike com- 
fort rather than unnecessarily expensive 
luxury. ‘In center of theatre, cafe and retail 
districts. On car lines transferring all over 
city. Take municipal car line direct to door. 

Motor Bus meets trains and steamers. 


Do Business b 
y+ on Mail 
vertising. on 6,000 
national mailing Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. ealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mirs. Farmers 
Tin Can Mires. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Railroad Em 
. Ete., Ete. 


prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
hestS St.touis 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in 
the history, form, struc 
ture, and writing of the 
Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: “‘Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over 
1000 for manuscripts sold to 
‘oman's Home Companion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall's and other 
leading magazines. 


Dr. Esenwein. 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- 
fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading 
colleges. 250-page catalog free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 


Anyvo Theatrical Cold Cream car) 


It is not a freckle coating; it re- 


ANYVO CO., 437 N. Main St., Los Angeles 
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